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MUSIC IN THE STATES. “One thing is certain—namely, Sontag (poor lady) has 
From a journal which is published at New York, under the been made to believe that this money has been thus expended. 


title of The Musical World and Times, we extract a very 
curious and significant article, upon which comment would 


be utterly superfluous. 
THE NEW YORK PRESS BRIBED! 
15,000 Dotnars EXPENDED For SontaG!—Wuo HAs THE 
Money? 

“Tr is reported of the Sontag ‘ management,’ that they 
have puid out several thousand dollars to the press of this 
city for complimentary no ices. It is said that the Zimes, 
Courier and Enquirer, Journal of Commerce, Commercial 
Advertiser, Express, Herald, and the other daily papers 


(with the exception of the Zrilune and the Evening Post)| speak out? Will the Times speak out? 


She complains that she has made nothing, or but very little, 
| during the year she has been in this country. Much money 
| has been taken at her concerts and operas, but she has re- 
| ceived (according to her own statement) but very little of it; 
| and when she asks for it, she is presented with enormous 
| bills of expenses, among which are those of the press as 
| above stated. ‘Oh, the newspapers cost so much,’ said 

she, elevating her hands and eyes towards heaven: ‘it 

is impossible to make anything.’ ‘There is something wrong 
somewhere. Either Sontag has been robbed, or the Press 
has received large sums for puffing her. How isit? Who 
(knows? Will the ‘ Satanic’ speak out? Will the Tribune 
Will the Courier 


were bribed before Sontag’s arrival, and that the Tribune | and Enquirer, the Journal of Commerce, the Commercial Adver- 


was shortly after otherwise brought over. The Sunday | 
papers are said to have been also bribed in time to furnish 
‘material aid and comfort’ to Madame Sontag. The 
country press, it is disdainfully said, are not worth bribing ; 
as they are certain to follow the lead of the city papers. How 
is this? Will our country friends let us hear from them on 
this occasion ? 

“But it seems that the papers would not stay bribed: 
the operation, it appears, was found to be such a pleasant 
one, that they wished it repeated as often as possible ; so, 
the unfortunate ‘ management’ were kept on bleeding, until 
the enormous sum of fifteen thousand dollars had been ex- 
pended. Nor has the bribery been confined to New York 
only. It is said that the musical critics and publishers of 
Boston and Philadelphia were propitiated in like manner, and 
that they were, to the full, as exorbitant in their demands as 
were their metropolitan brethren. How is it, gentlemen of 
Boston and Philadelphia? Let us hear from you on this 
question. 

“ Now, is it possible that any such amount of money has been 
paid to the press of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia ? 
We think decidedly not. We are personally acquainted with 
the musical critics of most of the daily and weekly papers 
in this city (Fry, of The Tribune; White, of the Courier & 
Enquirer; Callicutt, of the Com. Advertiser; Parton, of the 
Home Journal; Briggs, of the Sund. Courier, &c.) and we 
are certain that none of them could be influenced by 
such means. Mr. Otis, of the Express, Mr. Burkhardt, 
of the Sunday Dispatch, and some other musical critics 
we are less posted up about ; but their most intimate friends 
assure us that they are quite beyond suspicion in such matters. 
In short, we do not believe that any paper of acknowledged 
respectability in this city, would tolerate such practices in any 
one connected with its editorial department, as are in this 
instance charged upon the press of New York, Boston, and | 
Philadelphia. But these charges are made openly ; they are 
whispered about by Sontag’s attachés; they are discussed in 
restaurants, Lagier-Bier saloons, offices and parlours ; and it 
Is time they were sifted and settled, 
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tiser, and the Express, speak out? Will the Home Journal 
speak out? Will the Sunday Press speak out? Will our 
Boston cotemporaries speak out? Will ovr Philadelphia 
cotemporaries speak out? Who has the money? Who will 
disabuse Sontag’s mind in relation to the American Press ? 

“Somebody should most certainly speak out. 

** Who witt speak out ? 

**[We shall not permit this matter to rest here, but will 
keep the readers of the Musical World and Times informed of 
the progress of events].” 

One thing appears evident from the above—viz: that the 
Musical World and Times has been immaculate, It is a 
consolation to find one of our Transatlantic cotemporaries 
placed beyond the reach of suspicion. It is to be hoped that 
if there be really any truth in thematter, the public,of New 
York will begin to open its eyes, and see for itself, without 
the aid of the spectacles of the press. 

The Italian company have been giving Norma, in Castle 
Garden, thus cast :—Norma, Steffanoni ; Adelgisa, Patti-Stra- 
kosch ; Pollio, Salvi; Oroveso, Rossi. The performances of 
this opera have been successful. ~ Wait, however, till the 
“ Upper Ten” see Grisi’s Norma—then they will see what 
| they shall see. 

Of Jullien’s proceedings we gather the following, from the 


paper cited above :— 


“ Jullien’s preparations for his monster concerts are being 
pushed with extraordinary vigour. The campaign will be 
opened on Monday evening next, at Castle Garden. Anna 
Zerr, the German prima donna, and Bottesini, Koenig, Wuille, 
Winte-bottom, and the rest of the celebrated ones, including 
some of the first solo players in Europe, arrived on Tuesday 
evening in the Pacific. They gave a concert when about 
midway between the two hemispheres, which is said to have 
been one of the most charming musical treats ever listened to; 
the receipts being devoted to the benefit of the Home for 
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Destitute Children of Seamen, on Staten Island. We have a 
strong presentiment that Jullien’s eoncerts will excel every- 
thing of the kind ever given in this country.” 

Vincent Wallace, the composer, is still here, and still a lion. 
But why do they never perform his operas? Maritana has 
been given, but Matilda of Hungary remains (we believe) yet 
a sealed book to the Americans. They had rather publish 
his score than his portrait. 

Where is Helen Stcepel, the young and charming pianist ? 
Where, oh, where ! 

There is no longer any talk of Grisi and Mario. 





JULLIEN IN.AMERICA, 


Tue following, from the New York Herald, is a fac-simile of 
the advertisement of Jullien’s first series of concerts in the 
United States. 


)OLLIEN'S CONCERTS, AT CASTLE GARDEN. 


PROSPECTUS. 
M. JULLIEN 
has the honor to announce that his first series of 
GRAND CONCERTS, 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL, 
will commence on 
MONDAY EVENING, Aug. 29, 1853, 


and be continued 
EVERY EVENING 


FOR 
ONE MONTH ONLY. 


In making the above announcement, M. JULLIEN cannot but 
gratefully remember the liberal and long-extended patronage be- 
stowed on his efforts throughout Europe, which has enabled him 
to complete his arrangements on a scale of grandeur worthy alike 
of the support he has received, and of the rapidly advancing 
taste for music in the highest class, interpreted by artists of equal 
skill and reputation. 

When first introducing his present system of Concerts, M. 
JULLIEN was wellaware of the serious responsibility of such 
an undertaking, and of the necessity of surrounding himself by a 
Corps of Artistes whose individual and collective skill would 
enable him to rely with confidence on their support in making 
arrangements for those musical performances on a grand scale, 
which it was his desire to perfect. The unprecedented success 
that these Concerts have achieved, M. JULLIEN attributes less 
to his own exertions than to those of the several artists who 
have been associated with him in all his undertakings, and to whose 
eminent skill he feels indebted for the fame thus acquired. 

_ Encouraged by his European success, M. JULLIEN has been 
induced to introduce his musical entertainments to the American 
public, well assured that such patronage as it may be considered 
they merit will be liberally awarded. With this view, he has 
engaged CASTLE GARDEN, on account of the immense capa- 
bilities already possessed by the building, and the possibility of 
eftecting such alterations as will render it still more applicable to 
the peculiar character of M. JULLIEN’S entertainments, and of 
accommodating with comfort all classes of the musical public ; when 
the improvements now in progress are completed, from both its 
natural and artificial advantages Castle Garden will form the 
moat perfect 
~ '°. ZALLE DE CONCERT 

Bye ik , IN THE WORLD. 

M,JULLIEN’S Oichestra will be as complete in every depart- 
ment, and willincludg many of those distinguished Professors, 





selected from the Royal Opera-Houses of London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Brussels, &c., who, as instrumental Solo 
Performers, are world renowned, and who have been associated 
with him throughout his various musical enterprises. 

In addition to his own Orchestra, M. JULLIEN has engaged all 
the available leading orchestral performers in New York, who. 
when combined with his own corps, will form an instrumenta 
ensemble that may be pronounced matchless. 

Although these Concerts are in their character essentially in 
strumental, the occasional introduction of vocal pieces gives variety 
and charm to the entertainments. With this object, M. JULLIEN 
has engaged the renowned Prima Donna, 


MADLLE. ANNA ZERR, 


of the Royal Italian Opera, London, the Imperial Opera of 
Vienna, and of M. JULLIEN'S Concerts. 

The selections of music, in addition to those of a lighter cha- 
racter, will embrace the grander compositions of the great 
masters, the gradual introduction of which, with their complete 
and effective style of performance, cannot fail, it is believed, to 
contribute to the enhancement of musical taste. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The programme, (which will be changed every evening,) will be 
selected from a Repertoire of 


TWELVE HUNDRED PIECES, 


and will include a Classical Overture and two Movements of a 
Symphony by one of the great masters, a grand Operatic Selec- 
tion, together with Quadrilles, Waltzes, Mazurkas, Polkas, Schot- 
tisches, Tarantellas, Galops, &c. 
On each evening, Madlle. Anna Zerr will sing a Grand Vocal 
Scena, and a Ballad or Canzonet. 
Two Instrumental Solos will be given in each programme, by 
two of M. JULLIEN’S celebrated Solu Performers. 
The following artists, however, will never perform together on 
the same evening : 
BOTTESINI 
REICKERT and LAVIGNE, 
COLLINET and WUILLE. 
Neither of the above artists can appear more than eight times 
during the series. 


and KNIG, 


In addition to the above general arrangements, M. JULLIEN 
will each evening introduce one of his celebrated NATIONAL 
QUADRILLES, as the English, Irish, Scotch, French, Russian, 
Chinese, Indian, Hungarian, Polish, &c.; and at the beginning of 
the second week will be produced the 

AMERICAN QUADRILLE, 
which will contain all the 
NATIONAL AIRS, 
and embrace no less than 
TWENTY SOLOS AND VARIATIONS, 
for twenty of M. JULLIEN’S solo performers, and conclude 


with a 
TRIUMPHAL FINALE, 

The American Quadrille has been composed by M. JULLIEN 
since his arrival in America, and is now in active preparation. 
Several other new Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., expressly 
composed for the American public, will also be introduced during 
the season. 


M. JULLIEN would also state that he has made arrangements 
to devote the greater portion of several separate evenings to Fes- 
tivals in honor of 

MOZART, BEETHOVEN, AND MENDELSSOHN, 
when the works of those great masters will be leading features in 
the programme. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW ORCHESTRA 
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has been constructed, on the most approved acoustic principles, 
capable of accommodating upwards of one hundred performers ; 
and in order to obviate the only defect of this Concert Room, viz., 
the repercussion of sound inseparable from all circular buildings, 
ornamental draperies have been so arranged as entirely to remove 
this objection ; and while preventing all reverberation, will add 
materially to the splendor of the general coup-d’ceil. 

Notwithstanding the immense expense attendant on bringing so 
large a corps of eminent artists from Europe, and the extensive 
character of the arrangements d’ensemble, M. JULLIEN, whose 
efforts have always been devoted to the popularization of music, 
has determined to arrange the prices on a scale commensurate with 
the objects in view. ‘They will be 


Pwoaiisatin 32. bis S tickibestse er diac iste 50 cents: 
BalOOWG Sti) is) itedies stetisiedeselvstieles 50 cents extra. 
The Concerts will commence each evening at 8 o’clock, and ter- 
minate at 10} precisely. 
Tickets to be had at all the principal Music Stores. 





THE YORK MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 
(From an Ear-witness.) 


Tue First Grand Musical Festival commenced on the 23rd 
of September, 1823. The whole of the three aisles of the 
nave were fitted up in a most splendid manner. The orches- 
tra was erected under the great tower. The number of per- 
sons who attended the four days’ performances was 17,000. 
The band consisted of 285 vocal and 180 instrumental per- 
formers, total 465. The gross receipts were £16,174; the 
gross surplus, £7,200. 

The Second Festival commenced on the 13th of September, 
1825; total number of persons present at the four perform- 
ances, 20,873, The band consisted of 615 persons, vocal 
and instrumental. The gross receipts amounted to 
£20,876 10s. 

The Third Festival took place on the 23rd of September, 
1828, and three following days. The band was composed of 
618 performers. The receipts were £16,769 11s. 4d. The 
aggregate attendance, 14,525 persons. 


The Fourth Festival (which was the last) was held on the 
7th of September, 1835, and three succeeding days. This 
festival was patronised, in person, by Her Majesty (then the 
Princess Victoria) and the Duchess of Kent. The royal 
party attended the Minster on each of the four days. The 
‘ band consisted of about 600 persons. The gross receipts 
were £16,662 3s. 9d. ; the gross expenditure, £13,073 15s, 
The surplus of £3,588 8s, 9d. was divided in the propor- 
tions of £1,794 4s. 5d. to the Restoration Fund for the fire 
of 1829, and £448 11s. 1d. each to the Infirmaries of York, 
Leeds, Hull, and Sheffield. 


[Here follows a list of the archbishops, from a.p. 625, 
which we suppress, with as little compunction as the arch- 
bishops suppressed the festivals. What a festival it would 
be if the archbishops were suppressed—we mean in a ‘ har- 
monious ”’ or musical sense! D, R.] 





GRISI AND MARIO. 


Tue following is an outline of the farewell tour of Grisi 
and Mario, in the Provinces of Great Britain—undertaken by 
the indefatigable Mr. Beale :— 

Sept. 26, Monday, Devonport; 27, Tuesday, Bristol; 28, 
Wednesday, Bath; 29, Thursday, Exeter; 30, Friday, Ply- 
mouth ; Oct. 1, Saturday, Torquay; 3, Monday, Shrewsbury; 
4, Tuesday, Liverpool; 5, Wednesday, Worcester; 6, Thurs- 
day, Birmingham ; 7, Friday, Sheffield ; 8, Saturday, Hanley; 
10, Monday, Manchester; 11, Tuesday, Liverpool; 12, Wed- 
nesday, Newcastle; 13, Thursday, Edinburgh; 14, Friday, 
Glasgow ; 15, Saturday, Edinburgh; 17, Monday, Hull; 18, 
Tuesday, Leeds; 19, Wednesday, Preston; 20, Thursday, 
Bradford; 21, Friday, Cheltenham; 22, Saturday, Leaming- 
ton; 24, Monday, Cambridge; 25, Tuesday, Southampton ; 
26, Wednesday, Salisbury; 27, Thursday, Winchester. 

The ¢roupe consists of Grisi, Mario, Doria, Ciabatta, S. L. 
Hatton (accompanyist), and Made. Dreyfus, who will perform 
solos on the new instrument, entitled the Harmonium, which 


is attaining so great a degree of popularity. 





HOW TO BEGIN A LEADER. 
SPECIMEN No. I. 


A spoon often approaches a lady's lips, without kissing 
them. A muff often enfolds a lady’s hands, without squeez- 
ing them. But a girdle never encircles a lady’s waist, without 
pressing it. And a shoe never covers a lady’s foot, without 
pinching it. 

Therefore, it is better to be a girdle, or a shoe, than a spoon 
or a muff. 


(Zo be finished in “ The Field.’”’) 





THE MUSICIAN’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINES. 
Consisting of a series of Prescriptions. 
No. 6. 
Wire acarnst apverse Metancnoty, PresERvine THE 
Senses AND THE REASON. 

Take the Roots of Bugloss, well scraped, and cleansed from 
their inner Pith, and cut them into small slices; steep them 
in Wine of Gold extinguished ut supra, and add of Nitre 
three grains, and drink it wt supra, mixed with fresh Wine. 
The Roots must not continue steeped above a quarter of an 
hour, and they must be changed thrice. 

(Next morning you will find yourself jolly—drunk, Ep.) 


No. 7. 
BREAKFAST-PRESERVATIVE AGAINSr THE Gout AND RHEUMES. 


To take once in the Month at least, and for two Days 
together, one grain of Cactorei, in my ordinary Broath. 
(Next morning you will find you have taken the wrong broath. Ep.) 
Communicated by 


1858. Axpgrtus Parvicuws. 


Miss ARABELLA Gopparp.—Mr. Wright has announced 
another concert at Brighton, for Monday afternoon, at which this 
young and accomplished pianist will perform, 
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MUSIC. 
(Continued from our last.) 


With all this array of natural advantages—science to en- 
dow her—instinct to regulate—memory to help her—what is 
it after all that Music can do? Is the result proportionate 
to her means? Does she enlighten our views, or enlarge our 
understandings? Can she make us more intelligent or more 
prudent, or more practical or more moral ? No, but she can 
make us more romantic ; and that is what we want now-a-days 
more than anything else. She can give us pleasures we 
cannot account for, and raise feelings we cannot reason upon: 
she can transport us into a sphere where selfishness and 
worldliness have no part to play; her whole domain, in short, 
lies in that much-abused land of romance—the only objection 
to which in real life is that mankind are too weak and too 
wicked to be trusted init. This she offers unreservedly to our 
range—with her attendant spirits, the feelings and the fancy, 
in every form of spiritual and earthly emotion, of fair or fan- 
tastic vision, stationed at the portals to beckon and welcome 
usin. But if she cannot captivate us by these means, she 
tries no other. Shefappeals neither to our reason, our prin- 
ciples, nor our honour. She can as little point a moral as 
she can paint a picture. She can neither be witty, satirical, 
nor personal. There is no Hogarth in Music. Punch can 
give her no place on his staff. She cannot reason, and she 
cannot preach; but, also, she cannot wound, and she cannot 
defile. She is the most innocent companion of the Loves and 
Graces ; for real romante is always innocent. Music is not 
pure to the pure only, she is pure to al]. We can only make 
her a means of harm when we add speech to sound. It is 
only by a marriage with words that she can become a minister 
of evil. An instrument which is music, and music alone, 
enjoys the glorious disability of expressing a single vicious 
idea, or of inspiring a single corrupt thought. It is an ano- 
maly in human history how any form of religion can condemn 
an organ ; for it could not say an impious thing if it would. 
‘* Every police director,” as Hoffmann says in his Phantasie 
Sticke, “‘ may safely give his testimony to the utter inocuous- 
ness of a newly-invented musical instrument, in all matters 
touching religion, the state, and public morals; and every 
music-master may unhesitatingly pledge his word to the 
parents of his pupils that his new sonata does not contain one 
reprehensible idea””—unless he have smuggled it into the 
dedication. Music never makes men think, and that way lics 
the mischief: she is the purest Sanscrit of the feelings. The 
very Fall seems to have spared her department. It is as if 
she had taken possession of the heart before it became despe- 
rately wicked, and had ever since kept her portion of it free 
from the curse, making it her glorious avocation upon earth 
to teach us nothing but the ever higher and higher enjoyment 
of an innocent pleasure. No means therefore can be dispro- 
portionate to such an end. 

How fortunate that an art thus essentially incorrupt shouid 
reign over a greater number of hearts than any other! If 
poetry and painting have their thousands, music has her tens 
of thousands. Indeed, we should hardly deem that mana 
responsible being whose heart had not some weak point by 
which the voice of the charmer could enter; for it enters his 
better part. Not that it is possible to form any theory of 
the class of minds most susceptible of her influence—facts 
stop and contradict us at every step. The question lies 
too close at the sanctuary of our being not to be overshadowed 
by its mystery. There are no given signs by which we can 
predicate that one man has music in hie soul, and another has 





not. Voltaire is commonly stated to have been a hater and 
despiser of the art of sweet sounds; but there is perhaps as 
much evidence against the assertion, as for it, in his works, 
Grétry says of him that he would sit with a discontented face 
whilst music was going on—which, considering what French 
music was in his time, might argue not a worse ear than his 
neighbours, but a better. But granting Voltaire had no 
musical sympathies in him,—andit goes against our conscience 
to think he had,—his friend and fellow-thinker, Frederick of 
Prussia, had them in a great degree; and a man as unlike 
both as this world could offer, the late Dr. Chalmers, had 
none at all—except, of course, that he liked a Scotch air, as 
all Scotchmen, by some merciful provision of nature, appear 
todo. Then it may seem natural to our preconceived ideas 
that such a mind as Horace Walpole’s should have no capacity 
for musical pleasure ; but by what possible analogy was it 
that Charles Lamb’s should have just as little? How came 
it to pass that Rousseau, the worthless ancestor of all Radicals, 
was an enthusiasticand profound musician—while Dr. Johnson, 
the type of old Toryism, did not know one tune from another ; 
or that Luther pronounced music to be one of the best gifts 
of Heaven, and encouraged the study of it by precept and 
example, while Calvin and Knox persecuted it as a snare of 
the evil one, and conscientiously condemned it to perpetual 
degradation in their churches? All we can say is, that the 
majority pay her homage—that it is one of her heavenly 
attributes to link those natures together whom nothing else 
can unite. Men of the most opposite characters and lives 
that history can produce fraternize in music. If Alfred loved 
her, so did Nero; if Coeur de Lion was a sweet musician, so 
was Charles IX.; if George III. delighted in all music, 
especially in that of a sacred character, so did Henry VIII. ; 
if the hero of our own times, the motto of whose life has been 
duty, is musical both by nature and inheritance, his antagonist, 
Napoleon, at least hummed opera tunes. Oliver Cromwell 
bade a musician ask of him what favour he pleased. John 
Wesley remonstrated against leaving all the good tunes to the 
devil. Every private family could quote some domestic 
torment and some domestic treasure, alike in nothing else but 
in the love for music. There is no forming any system of 
judgment. There is no looking round in a concert-room and 
saying in one’s heart, these people are all of one way of 
thinking—they are all intelligent, orall humane, or all poetical 
There is no broad mark: young and old—high and low— 
passionate and meek—wise and foolish—babies, idiots, insane 
people—all, more or less, Jike music. At most there are some 
who are indifferent, or fancy themselves so, as much from 
want of opportunity as of taste—some who don’t care for bad 
music, and never hear good—if so hard a lot can be imagined 
—but there is only one class of men who condemn it, and 
those are fanatics; and there is only one order of beings, 
according to Luther, who hate it, and those are devils. 
But, 


«Tf Music and sweet Poetry agree, 
As needs they must, the sister and the brother,” 


it is among the poets that we shall find the most invariable 


appreciation of the artof numbers. And what a row of un- 
dying names rise at the mere suggestion—all bound up with 
melodious associations, who have done due homage to the 
power of sound, and been in just return linked for ever with 
her most exquisite productions—thus sending their immortal 
ideas in double channels to the heart! Shakspeare, whosc 
world-hackneyed mottos come over our minds with freshened 
power and truth, as we seek to analyse what he at once de- 
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fined—nowhere with such instinctive truth as in the words he 
has put into Caliban’s mouth— 
“ The isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not ;— 
Milton—music-descended—who, when the chord of sweet 
sound is struck, dwells upon it with such melting luxuriance 
of enjoyment, exalts it with such solemn grandeur of feeling, 
and clothes it with such sounding harmony of verse as makes 
us feel as if an earlier Handel might have been given to the 
world, if a previous Milton had not been needful to inspire 
him ;—old Cowley, too, who asks the same question all have 
asked— 

“Tell me, oh Muse! for thou, or none canst tell 
The mystic powers that in bless’d numbers dwell,”— 
though he goes on, in the fantastic metaphor of the day, to 
relate how Chaos first 
“To numbers and fix’d rules was brought 

By the Eternal mind’s poetic thought ; 

Water and air He for the tenor chose, 

Earth made the bass, the treble flame arose ;’— 
and Dryden, who overfiows with love for the heart, and has 
left in Alexander’s Feast a manual of musical mesmerism 
never to be surpassed. Who will also not think of Collins— 
and his death, listening to the distant choir at Chichester ? 

Yet from many poets music receives only that conventional 

homage which one art pays to another. We need hardly 
recall Pope’s poetry—nor Swift’s—nor Goethe’s—to know 
that she had no zealous worshippers in them—all men of 
better heads than hearts, who understood the feelings more 
by a process of anatomy than by sympathy. Others again 
feel the contingent poetry attending particular music too 
much to be real enthusiasts for the music itself. Byron 
loved the music that came to him “o’er the waters.” 
Burns was too much possessed with the “tuning of the heart” 
to have any cold judgment about that of the voice. Scott 
loved the hum of the bagpipe, and would have liked the 
beating of the tom-tom had it been Scotch—though the verse 
of each has been as much a fund of inspiration to the musician 
as if, like Moore, they themselves could have sung as well as 
they have written. We should question Mr. Wordsworth’s 
musical sympathies—direct or indirect. The materials of his 
poetry are not akin to music. We do not long to set his deep 
thoughts to melody— they leave nothing unexpressed for the 
musician to say. No poet who has been so much read has 
been so little sung. Nor does music in her turn seem to in- 
spire him with poetry : he tells us, for example, of the Ranz 
de Vaches— 

“T listen, but no faculty of mine 

Avails those modulations to detect, 

Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss affect 

With tenderest passion.” 
A musician might have said this—a mere musician—out, we 
confess, we are rather puzzled with it from so true a poet, 

It is curious to observe in this, as in every other art, how 
the two extremes combine the greatest number of admirers. 
Handel and Jullien hold the two ends of the great net which 
draws all mankind ; the one catching the ear with the mere 
beat of time—the other subduing the heart with the sense of 
eternity. But it is in the wide territory between them that 
the surest instincts must be tried. Here, there are amateurs 
of every shade and grade, some learned in one instrument, 
others infatuated for one performer—some who listen 
ignorantly, others intelligently, but both gratefully, to what- 





ever is really music—others again, conspicuous as musical 
wickedness in high places, who care for none but their own. 
Doubtless some acquaintance with the principles of the art, 
and practical skill of hand, greatly enhance the pleasure of 
the listener ; but still it is a sorrowful fact that the class of 
individuals who contentedly perform that species of self- 
serenade which goes by the ominous title of “playing a 
little” are the last in whom any real love for it is to be 
found. Thereis something in the small retailing of the arts, 
be it music, painting, or poetry, which utterly annihilates all 
sense of theirreal beauty. There is a certain pitch of strum- 
ming and scraping which must be got over, or they had 
better never have touched a note. 


(To be continued.) 





Dramatic. 

GerMAN Opera, Drury Lane.—tThe series of operatic 
performances by a German Company, the chief vocalists of 
which were Mmes. Caradori, Zimmerman, Mdlle. Weinthal, 
and Herren Reichardt and Formes, was brought to a close on 
Saturday evening last, with the performance of the first act 
of Norma--the third act of Lucresia Borgia—a miscellaneous 
concert—and a ballet. But for the continued illness of Mme. 
Coradori, the management under Mr. Jarrett would probably 
have been successful; indeed, as it was, no inconsiderable 
amount of money was taken at the doors; and if the theatre 
had been free to have permitted a greater number of r-pre- 
sentations, there is little doubt the Director would have 
reaped the reward due to his enterprise, as the company was 
just getting into good working order, and the band under 
Herr Anschuez began to respond to the conductor’s baton 
with precision. Of Mme. Caradori, it is but just to say that 
she is a very good singer and intelligent actress. She does 
not lack fire and energy, which, added to a good voice and 
facility of execution, hold out promise of a high reputation 
as an artiste. Her Norma and Lucrezia Borgia were both 
well conceived and vocalized, and nothwithstanding severe 
indisposition, Mme. Caradori achieved a triumph in each 
character. Mme. Zimmerman’s performance in Der Freischu®, 
and in the opera of Jyorma, also deserve commendation ; 
she sang artistically and well; and Mdlle. Weinthal’s Orsini 
—but for her unnecessary nervousness—unnecessary, because 
she possesses a good cgntralto voice, proved that the lady did 
not lack the means, but the nerve, of singing and acting well. 
The ‘ Brindisi” was spiritedly given. Of Herr Formes, as 
the Duke Alphonso, little need be said; his meed of praise 
has constantly been awarded to him for his histrionic and vocal 
excellence. Herr Reichardt, as Pollio, sang well and acted 
better ; the only fault was that his voice is not sufficiently 
powerful for so large a theatre. He is graceful on the stage, 
and is a decided acquisition to the operatic boards. Con- 
sidering the difficulties Herr Anschuez had to contend with, 
the band went well, and it is to be regretted that the company 
could not continue at the theatre to mature their well- 
commenced plans. We understand that Madame Caradori, 
Malle. Weinthal, and MM. Formes and Reichardt, are about 
to proceed to Scotland, to give similar—and we trust profi- 
table—representations. 

Surrey.—Balfe’s opera, The Enchantress, was revived on 
Thursday. Although by no means one of the composer’s 
best works, it contains a good many of his fluent and graceful 
melodies. The part of the heroine, hy Miss Romer, is an 
arduous one ; she is not only the central point of the action, 
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but she appears in almost every scene, and in a different 
costume at almost every entrée, thus making the business of 
the toilet alone no joke; but Miss Romeris singularly happy 
in her changes—no one changes better. Among the encores 
awarded to her were the popular song, “A Youthful 
Knight,” the cavatina with chorus in the third act, and the 
final trio with Messrs. Borrani and Travers; the latter gen- 
tleman was encored in a song. The opera wanted more 
rehearsing ; the chorus was often at fault, and the prompter 
was in frequent request. 

Stranv.—This little theatre closed on Saturday last, for 
the season, which, as it has been an experimental one, has 
been of somewhat more than ordinary interest. Full 
audiences, at least at small theatres, are but fallacious tests 
of success. Mr. Allcroft has adhered to his bond; the music 
has been, with few exceptions, English, the company a work- 
ing one, and, if enterprise and activity could insure success, 
there could be no doubt of the result. The chief novelty 
has been the burlesque on Sardanapcbus—(the best that has 
been produced)—which has had a merry and successful run. 
Mr. Allcroft has also been fortunate in the choice of his fair 
coa:ljutor, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, whose exertions in her triple 
capacity of vocalist, actress and directress, have, we under- 
stand been indefatigable, and have certainly been one of the 
mainsprings of Mr. Allcroft’s success, whatever it may have 
been ; and so, with many wishes for the future prosperity of 
his undertaking, we bid him adieu for the present. 





THE GRAND GLASGOW ORGAN. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 
DuRING the last few days this magnificent instrument has passed 


the ordeal of several performances at the manufactory of its 
tuilders, Messrs. Gray and Davison, in the New-road, Mr. Henry 
Smart and Mr. W. Rea having each tested its capabilities to the 
utmost possible extent. It will shortly be erected in the City 
Hall of Glasgow, where, we hear, it will be inaugurated with due 
solemnity. The general excellence of its design, the complete 
novelty of many of its registers, and the happy and original me- 
chanical contrivances used to multiply and heighten the effect of 
its various combinations, render it an object of unusual attrac- 
tion among those who take an interest in the progress and im- 
provement of organ-building. Although undoubtedly a large 
instrument, the Glasgow organ is not one of the largest of its 
class. The peculiarities of its intended site, and a still more 
stringent cause—want of adequate funde—forbade the further 
growth of its dimensions. _It contains, we see, but fifty-five stops, 
while many of the largest instruments of the Continent have ninety, 
and even one hundred. Not first-class magnitude, however, but 
unexceptionable completeness and excellence in kind, have been 
the objects in its construction; and these, so far as we have had 
the means of judging, appear to be entirely realized. It is 
specially intended as a “concert organ,” and for this purpose, 
while no sacrifice of the ordinary organ characteristics was de- 
manded, many and great novelties of tone and mechanism were 
indispensable. ‘The compass of its three key-boards considerably 
exceeds the usual limit. Commencing at C C in the -bass, its 
claviers extend through five complete octaves to © in the treble; 
and thus by means of an apparently slight departure from the ordi- 
nary practice, giving the facility of executing any species of 
orchestral music without distorting or mutilating its passages. 
In the selection of tones to be developed on these key-boards we 
find still wider departures from ordinary custom. Instead of those 
duplicated collections of diapasons, principals, and _fifteenths, 
which, until latterly, appeared to be our inalienable inheritance 
from the times of Harris and Father Smith, we have here a suc- 
cessful attempt to embody a law of acoustics, long known, though 
but slightly regarded, viz., that the greater the variety of character 
~ combined tones, the richer and more powerful will be the result 





of their combination. Among the varied qualities of tone on the 
great organ clavier we have an exquisite specimen of the German 
gamba, and two kinds of the jlite harmonique, one of eight feet and 
the other of four feet pitch. Theselatter stops arethe invention of M. 
Cavaillé, the eminent French organ-builder, and seem to us destined 
to work great changes in the whole character of organ-tone. Their 
structure is as original in idea as their effect is delicious. Not only 
do they possess greater breadth and purity, individually, than any 
other register of the flute genus, but the volume and richness they 
impart, in combination, to the rest of the great organ, are, we think, 
extraordinary. An immense improvement in the character of the 
reed-stops of this clavier, also, has been gained by the use of an 
increasing pressure of the air with which they arésupplied in 
ascending from the lower to their upper range. This obedience 
to another acoustic law, well known but hitherto unobserved in 
this country, has undoubtedly contributed towards making these 
stops some of the finest of their class in existence. The swell 
clavier operates on an organ of very unusual largeness and excel- 
lence. In it we equally remark the freshness, variety, and purity 
of the flute-work, and an equality and volume in the reeds which 
we scarcely, if ever, remember to have heard equalled. The Voix 
humaine, in this section of the instrument, is another French im 
portation of very curious character. When employed, in conjunc- 
tion with the ¢remulant, in delivering a melody, its tones are mourn- 
ful and impassioned in the highest degree ; and when used in plain 
chords, responsively to bursts of the full organ, it is impossible 
not to be struck with that same singular mimicry of the chanting 
of a distant choir of voices which has been made familiar to every 
visiter to the great organ at Freyburg. The choir and pedal 
organs have more resemblance to the usualities of their class, 
though in the first we observe a new stop, the Voix celeste, the . 
charming effect of which, strange to say, depends on its being toa 
certain extent out of tune, and the Corno di Bassetto, a deli- 
cious imitation of its orchestral namesake ; and, in the second, we 
have again a magnificent reed-stop, the Bombarde, which, forcible 
and grand as it is, isso nicely balanced as not to bear down any of 
the combinations with which it may be employed. 


Among the mechanical peculiarities of the Glasgow organ we 
may mention the introduction of the apparatus called ‘ Barker's 
Pneumatic Lever,” an invention of great merit, which has the 
effect of imparting extreme and unvarying lightness to the touch, 
whether only one clavier be used, or all three in conjunction, The 
great success of its application in this instance ought, unquestion- 
ably, to recommend it in the case of all larger instruments. There 
are, besides, a number of highly ingenious, but not easily explain- 
able, mechanical arrangements, by means of which the different 
claviers may be brought into communication in a great variety of 
ways, and the contrivance of which is as original as the effects 
produced are novel and beautiful. 


This instrument, as we have intimated, has been tested at the 
recent public performances by the execution of almost every con- 
ceivable style of music ; and while its breadth and vigour of tone 
do ample justice to the severest schools of organ music, we recog- 
nise, we apprehend, the special purpose of the builders, in the 
ease, grace, and almost magical effect with which it is capable of 
rendering overtures, operatic airs, and everything in which the 
fancies of orchestral colouring find place. In the variety it places 
at the disposal of a single performer, it may claim superiority, so 
far as our experience goes, over every instrument yet constructed 
in England, At the close of their published description of the 
organ, the builders specially mention their obligation to Mr, 
Henry Smart “for much valuable assistance during the progress 
of the instrument. This is an acknowledgment gracefully made, 
and we have no doubt, thoroughly deserved. Mr. Smart, one of 
our most distinguished native musicians, has, for years, made the 
structure of the organ a “loving study,” and, in addition to a fund 
of inventive mechanical talent, possesses a vast and peculiar 
amount of information on the subject, derived both from foreign 
and domestic sources. He has, we understand, designed the Glas- 
gow organ, and superintended its construction throughout, e en to 
the extent of furnishing drawings for its more novel and compli- 


cated mechanical features. 
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THE BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Reporter.) 
Braprorp, Sept. 1. 


The good impression produced by yesterday’s performances 
isunanimous. The inhabitants of Bradford are elated with 
their success; and with reason. A more auspicious beginning 
could not possibly have been made; and, that the germ of 
another great triennial festival has been formed, is now the 
general conviction. 

The choice of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, which, while it equals 
in beauty, surpasses in difficulty almost any of the great 
oratorios, was justified by the result. The most sanguine, 
however were agreeably surprised at the execution. The 
choruses, especially, so varied and elaborate, were almost with- 
out exception admirably sung ; and it is but just to say that 
much of this was owing to Mr. Jackson, of Bradford, who, 
previous to Mr. Costa’s arrival, superintended the trials. The 
component parts of this fine body of singers have been chiefly 
gathered from the Yorkshire towns. Manchester sent in its 
tribute; but the rest came chiefly from the madrigal, motet, 
and choral societies of Leeds, and from various societies at 
Halifax, Huddersfield, and other neighbouring towns; while a 
strong body of Bradfordians completed the foree—which, in 
the best requisites of choral singing, has rarely been equalled, 
still more rarely excelled. In the solemn chorales, that con- 
stitute so striking a feature in the oratorio of St. Paul, a rich- 
ness of tone, a command over the crescendo, and of the grada- 
tions between loud and soft, were remarked, which at times 
suggested a comparison with the famous singers of the Cologne 
Choral Union ; while, on the other hand, the impetuous cho- 
ruses of the infuriated mob, commencing with the arraign- 
ment of Stephen (‘‘ Now this man ceaseth not to utter blas- 
phemous words’’), and ending with the terrible “‘ Stone him to 
death,” where the singers have to contend against the whole 
power of the orchestra, were equally well done. But the 
grandest performance of all was the scene of the conversion of 
Saul, containing the sublime chorus “ Rise up, arise, shine !”” 
and the chorale, ‘‘ Sleepers, wake,” which forms the principal 
subject of the overture. The genius of Mendelssohn was 
never more gloriously demonstrated than in this most thrilling 
passage. ‘The expression of the awful admonition of the pro- 
phet (Isaiah), ‘‘Behold, now total darkness covereth the king- 
doms, and gross darkness the people; but upon thee riseth the 
mighty Lord, and the glory of the Lord appeareth upon thee,” 
is inconceivably fine. The influence of such music, set to such 
words, is all potent. It elevates while it purifies, and frees 
the soul frgm all that is gross and selfish It was magnifi- 
cently executed; and the deep impression it produced was 
plainly visible on every face. As the solemn and inspiring 
chorale— 

“Sleepers, awake ! a voice is calling ; 

“It is the watchmen on the walls— 

“Thou city of Jerusalem ;—” 
proceeded, it was interesting to watch the audience, who 
seemed absorbed in one feeling of awe, united in one act of 
earnest and sincere devotion. Thus music attains its loftiest 
aim, and as the handmaid of religion places its finger on the 
lips of the scoffer. 

Equal in effect, though of another kind, were the exquisitely 
pathetic chorale in F minor, ‘‘ To Thee, O Lord, I yield my 
spirit” (which, it may be remembered, was performed by one 
of the military bands outside St. Paul’s Cathedral during the 
solemn procession up the nave, when England’s greatest sol- 
dier was consigned to his last earthly abode by the side of her 
greatest sailor), and the two quiet and lovely choruses of 








angels— Happy and blest are they who have endured,” and 
“‘ How lovely are the messengers that preach us the gospel of 
peace,”—which, though both were taken a little too slowly, 
were sung with a delicacy and truth of intonation that left 
nothing to be desired, and filled with hope and faith the mind 
of the hearer, while it delighted him with the irresistible 
spell of flowing and natural melody. The little chorus in A, 
“‘Q be gracious, ye immortals,’—when the Gentiles, edified 
by the miracles of Paul and Barnabas, address them with pe- 
titions, as to gods, and entitle them ‘‘ Jupiter” and ‘‘ Mereu- 
rius ’’—deserves mention for the same excellence, and for the 
extreme neatness with which the by no means easy flute 
obligato passages were played by Mr. Pratten. This chorus is 
curious, as presenting one of the rare instances of plagiarism 
which may be laid to the charge of Mendelssohn. No one 
familiar with both works can fail to detect the singularly 
close resemblance it bears to the opening subject in the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in G. But, if 
Mendelssohn, with all his invention, was now and then a 
thief, so was Beethoven (instance the strong likeness to “ Batti, 
batti,” in the slow movement of his pianoforte quintet in E 
flat) ; so was Handel (the most uncompromising of any, by 
the way), and so, indeed, have been the best and greatest of 
them. 

It is unnecessary to say much more of St. Paul. The names 
of the principal singers have already been enumerated, and it 
is enough to add that those solo passages which made the 
most sensible impression, and were, moreover, the best sung, 
were the beautiful soprano air, “‘ Jerusalem! thou that killest 
the Prophets” (by Madame Clara Novello), which, but for 
one or two ‘‘graces,”’ that robbed it of its simple purity, would 
have been perfect; the well-known ariosa, “ But the Lord is 
mindful of his own” (by Mrs. Lockey), a performance that 
left nothing to criticise; the aria which describes the repent- 
ance of Saul, after the miraculous conversion (by Herr 
Formes), in which the profound dejection of the words and 
the deep pathos of the music were powerfully conveyed by 
the singer; and the cavatina of Barnabas, ‘“‘ Be thou faithful 
unto death” (by Mr. Sims Reeves), the reading and execution 
of which were beyond reproach. The violoncello accompani- 
ment in this air was remarkably well played—we believe by 
Mr. Lucas. Had there been nothing else to signalize the vir- 
gin festival of Bradford but this fine performance of St. Paul— 
an oratorio which is more rarely given in a satisfactory man- 
ner than any other, Israel in Egypt excepted—it would suf- 
fice to single it out from the rest as one of the great provincial 
music-meetings worthy to be remembered. Moreover, we 
cannot recall on any occasion a more attentive, and seemingly 
appreciative audience. No one left the hall until the conclu- 
sion; and the last chord of Beethoven’s inspiriting “ Halle- 
lujah,” which made the walls of the vast edifice reverberate 
with harmonious thunder, was the first signal for dispersion. 

The spectacle outside was as gratifying as it was imposing. 
The weather, threatening in the morning, was now superb, 
and the sun shone so brightly that its beams chased away the 
vapour, and bathed the smoky warehouses of Bradford in un- 
wonted glory. The light danced upon the windows; and, 
viewed under such favourable circumstances, the exterior 
aspect of St. George’s Hall gave much more cause for admira- 
tion than under the gloomy and uncomfortable influence of the 
day before, when dark clouds and capricious rain preponderated. 
The streets immediately contiguous to the hall were lined as 
far as theeye could carry, even with the aid of a strong magnifier, 
by a crowd so dense that the venerable metaphor of a “‘ bound- 
less sea of heads” was irresistibly suggested. Near to the 
building the people were so closely packed, that passage to and 
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fro was hopeless, and even motion of the arms and legs was 
problematical. Nevertheless, the scaffolded pathway which 
communicated with all the important thoroughfares of the 
town was not once invaded. A few policemen, stationed at 
long intervals, and a small detachment of the 28th Regiment 
of Infantry, were employed to “keep the peace;” but their 
office was a sinecure. A more orderly, good-tempered, and 
well-conducted crowd was never assembled. A better dressed 
crowd, moreover, almost exclusively composed of the humbler 
classes of society, could not be imagined. It was a pleasure 
to look at them when, the visiters to the hall having dispersed, 
the barriers were removed, the streets left free, and the 
populace (until now pent up like sheep in a gigantic pound) 
slowly and gradually defiled. Not a man or woman under 
the influence of liquor could be pointed out; and yet the 
occasion was a festival during which business was suspended 
and pleasure reigned supreme. Nota beggar incommoded the 
passer-by with prayers for alms; and yet Bradford is a manu- 
facturing place, with a population of more than 100,000 in 
the town and suburbs alone. This almost justifies belief in 
an anecdote current in these parts—how that some charitable 
person forwarded £10 to the Mayor of Bradford, to be con- 
signed to the poor box, and how the Mayor of Bradford sent 
back the £10, with a laconic remonstrance to the effect that 
“Bradford had no poor!’ Would that as much could be 
indicated of some other great towns! 


The first miscellaneous evening concert, which took place 
last night, displayed St. George’s Hall under a new and im- 
posing aspect. The method of lighting—precisely the same 
as that which was first employed at Liverpool in the new 
Philharmonic Hall, and afterwards adopted at St. Paul’s on 
the occasion of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral—was de- 
scribed yesterday. For the general diffusion of light, and 
the extraordinary brilliancy which it gives to surrounding 
objects, the system of gas jets running along the upper sur- 
face of the cornice is the most effective hitherto employed 
in illuminating public buildings. When, however, there are 
two galleries, as in St. George’s Hall, the upper gallery is 
sadly incommoded by the oppressive heat that darts from 
the uninterrupted line of flame directly above the heads of 
the occupants. Last night there were between 1,600 and 
1,700 persons in this immense arena; and the inconvenience 
became so unbearable that, in order ‘to afford relief, the 
doors that lead to the area were opened at frequent 
intervals, and the result was equally unpleasant to those 
below. The draughts of cold air, coming from without 
through the long corridors, which offer no obstacle to its 
free passage, became as intolerable to the lower as the heat 
from the gas-pipes to the upper audience. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be advisable for the committee of 
management to erase the following paragraph from their 
printed description of the hall :—“ Cold air can be let into the 
building in such a manner as not to create perceptible draughts, 
and at the same time afford an ample supply of fresh air,” the 
experience of last night having given a direct contradiction to 
both assertions. The method of ventilation must be seriously 
reconsidered, unless the officers of St. George’s-hall Company 
would lay themselves open to the risk of being denominated 
“‘A Committee for the Promotion of Ague and Rheumatism 
in the Town and Vicinity of Bradford.” 

The programme of the concert, although much too long, was 
one of great variety and attraction. There was a large 
audience, and the receipts must have been very considerable, 
since £380 was taken for tickets to the upper gallery alone. 
The number present was computed at about 2,500. Time 





presses, however, and our description of the performance must 
be brief. The concert opened with Mozart’s unparalleled 
symphony in C, which some of its admirers have nicknamed 
“Jupiter,” but which the great composer himself was satisfied 
to announce as ‘Symphony in C. major, No. 4.” This mag- 
nificent work was finely executed by the band, under Mr. 
Costa’s direction, and keenly enjoyed by the audience, who 
loudly applauded every movement. It would have been still 
better had the finale been taken slower. The overtures to 
Der Freischutz and Masaniello were the other full orchestral 
pieces. There were two solos—one on the violin by Mr. Car- 
rodus, and one on the harp by Mr. Wright. The former was 
remarkable, and as successful as it was remarkable. Mr. 
Carrodus, a very young man (scarcely 19), is a native of 
Keighley, near Bradford, which may account for the extremely 
warm reception he obtained from the audience. His master 
for the violin was Herr Molique, whose ingenious and clever 


fantasia on popular English melodies he adopted for perform- 


ance. In tone, mechanism, and even in style, Mr. Carrodus 
already stands on a par with our best English players, and if 
he continue to study and progress there is no reason why he 
should not become a formidable rival to some of the most emi- 
nent foreigners. His performance was in all respects satisfac- 
tory, and well merited the applause it obtained, and the 
encore, which, with excellent taste, he declined to accept. 
While in the regions of artistic Yorkshire, we may also allude 
to the perfect uproar that greeted the appearance on the plat- 
form of Mrs. Sunderland, another native of the county, who 
sang Macfarren’s beautiful ballad, ‘‘I am alone,” with great 
feeling. At the end the uproar recommenced; the ballad was 
repeated, and once more the enthusiasm of the good Yorkshire 
folks was resumed, till at length it reached a degree of violence 
which bordered on the ludicrous, causing the judicious to 
grieve and the maliciously-inclined to smile, if not to laugh 
outright. Besides the singers of the morning a flying troop 
of Italian vocalists came to strengthen the concert with their 
ever welcome ‘airs and graces.” The charming Castellan, 
with her ‘ Prendi per me,” sung better than ever; Gurdoni, 
with his ‘‘ Ah si un angelo,” and Tagliafico, in the duet ‘I 
Marinari” (with Gardoni), gave the Bradford audience a 
favourable idea of the attractions of the southern song. As 
if to make up for the absence of them in the morning, encores 
were plentiful; but we cannot stop to name them all. 
Madame Novello and Sims Reeves, in the popular duo from 
Linda, were applauded “ to the echo,” and could not, without 
offence, refuse to sing again atso unanimous and obstreperous 
acommand. Formes, who never sang the solemn air of Sar- 
astro, “In diesen heiligen hallen,” with more impressive 
simplicity, was placed in a similar predicament, afd repeated 
it to the general satisfaction. Mr. Weiss won the compliment 
likewise, and won it well, by his animated delivery of the 
comic bass air, ‘‘ I’m a roamer,” from Mendelssohn’s operetta 
of Son and Stranger, which he has contrived to make his own. 
Molique’s charming serenade, ‘When the moon is brightly 
shining,” by Mr. Sims Reeves, and an aria, signed Giardini, 
‘« Infelice,” by Mrs. Lockey, were among the best vocal per- 
formances of the evening, but were too quiet and unobtrusive 
to excite the ‘encore’? mania. Madame Clara Novello sang 
the air of Susanna (Figaro) ‘‘ Deh vieni,” in the chastest 
manner ; nothing, indeed, could be better in its way. Miss 
Louisa Pyne was severely tasked in the elaborate and splendid 
dramatic scena from Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera of Lorely ; 
but in this piece the chorus did not come up to the mark, and 
the orchestra was too loud throughout—so that the efforts of 
the talented vocalist, however praiseworthy, were almost in- 
effectual.- It seems to be destined that the Lorely fragment 
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shall never have a fair hearing; but it is not for that the less 
original and beautiful. 

The Messiah, to-day, brought, as it was anticipated, a vast 
audience to the hall. The rain, which has never ceased falling 
since the morning dawned, has only had an effect upon the 
crowd outside—al fresco amusements, under the circumstances, 
being attended with more inconvenience than pleasure. The 
performance of Handel’s chef d’aeuvre is proceeding as we 
are writing. 

Serr. 2. 

The rain did not once cease yesterday ; but the attraction 
of the Messiah was not weakened by the opposition of the 
weather, and, dry or wet, in carriage or on foot, all those who 
had purchased tickets, except some of the far country resi- 
dents, repaired to the hall. The town-council had done their 
best to make arrangements by which the anticipated extra 
demand for vehicles could be satisfactorily met; but there 
were not half enough conveyances, and many got wet through 
who would willingly have paid the somewhat exorbitant fee 
which had been legalized for this special occasion. At Bir- 
mingham, in festival time, the ordinary cab fares are doubled ; 
and no one has reason to complain. The rate adopted here is 
unprecedented. The sum of 4s 6d. would be an extravagant 
cherge for a ride round Bradford and its suburbs on the finest 
day its atmosphere will permit; and this is the tax for merely 
going to St. George’s-hall, even if you live within 100 yards 
of it.. But for the excellent regulations of the police, under 
the superintendence of Chief Constable Leveratt, the per- 
formances would, in all probability, have been preceded and 
followed by scenes of confusion. The drenching rain was not 
enough to keep the crowd within doors; and the streets con- 
tiguous to the hall, though not thronged as on the previous 
day, were still lined all the way along with people but scantily 
supplied with umbrellas, and who, clinging pertinaciously to 
the seaffolding, dripping with wet, and shivering with cold, 
offered to the view of the indifferent stranger a spectacle more 
dismal than picturesque. All was quiet, however; and the 
great discomfort to which they were exposed did not interfere 
with the temper of those determined sightseers, whose amuse- 
ment was little more than to watch the passage of carriages 
to and fro. 

What was said yesterday in praise of the chorus was more 
than confirmed by the manner in which the Messiah was exe- 
cuted. The ‘‘ Hallelujah” and the ‘‘ Amen,” the two cul- 
minating points of this colossal work, were sung with a 
grandeur and precision almost unparalleled. The audience, 
according to established custom, stood up during the execution 
of these magnificent hymns; and the impression produced 
upon the whole assembly was in the highest degree solemn 
and edifying. The other choruses were finely given, and in 
some instances (among the rest, ‘‘ All we, like sheep,”’) more 
finely than on any previous occasion we can recall. The 
principal singers in the oratorio were Madame Novello, Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mrs. Lockey, Miss Freeman, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Lockey, Weiss, and Formes. The contralto air, “O 
thou that tellest,” was allotted to Miss Freeman, a young and 
promising singer from the Royal Academy of Music. The 
general performance of the recitatives and airs was unusually 
good, The most prominent points were ‘Comfort ye my 
people,” the consolatory and devotional character of which 
was admirably expressed by Mr. Sims Reeves; “ But who 
may abide” (an air which, though always sung by a bass, it 
is now generally believed was intended for the contralto voice) 
by Mr. Weiss; ‘The people that walked in darkness,” sung 
in a highly impressive manner by Herr Formes; ‘“‘ He was 


despised,”” which though, as is invariably the custom, taken 


too slow, was given, nevertheless, with profound expression 
by Mrs. Lockey ; “‘ Behold and see,” by Mr. Lockey; “ But 
thou didst not leave,” and ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet,” sung 
by Madame Novello with true simplicity, and a charm of voice 
peculiar to herself; ‘‘ Thou shalt break them,” declaimed with 
striking energy by Mr. Sims Reeves; “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” again too slow, but otherwise beautifully sung 
by Miss Louisa Pyne; ‘If God be with us,” by Mrs. Sunder- 
land; and last not least, ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound,” by Herr 
Formes. The almost impossible obligato in this air—which 
Handel allotted to an instrument represented in our days by 
the trumpet, but which must have been very differently con- 
structed, to judge from the manner in which it was so often 
employed by the great composer—was played by Mr. T. 
Harper with faultless precision. Altogether the performance 
of the Messiah was a worthy pendant to that of St. Paul on 
the previous day; and the choruses, being easier and more 
familiar, went, if possible, still better. The character of the 
Bradford Musical Festival was further established by the 
result ; and the entire adaptability of the new hall to musical 
purposes confirmed beyond dispute. 

The weather had less influence on the second grand mis- 
cellaneous concert last night than might have been antici- 
pated. The enormous upper gallery was nearly if not quite 
as full as on Wednesday evening, and the more exclusive 
seats in the building were occupied by a brilliant and fashion- 
able audience. The first part commenced with Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in A minor (the “Scottish Symphony,” as it is 
“called), No. 3, according to the printed copy, but, according to 
fact, No. 4, since the one in D, entitled the Reformation Sym- 
phony, which those who are in possession of the MSS. of the 
deceased composer refuse to give to the world, for reasons best 
known to themselves, is the real No. 2. We have heard this 
great and popular work better executed. The scherzo and 
slow movement were all that could be desired ; but the allegro 
und finals were by no means satisfactory. The audience 
listened to the Symphony of Mendelssohn, as they had listened 
already to that of Mozart, with undeviating interest and atten- 
tion, and applauded it loudly at the conclusion. The over- 
tures to Leonora (Beethoven), and Zhe Ruler of the Spirits 
(Weber), splendid examples of the genus of their respective 
composers, were also played, and as finely played as could be 
wished. A new grand march by Mr. Best, one of the most 
skilful organists in this country, was the other orchestral piece. 
The only instrumental solo consisted of some variations for 
the harp on ‘God save the Queen,” and “ Rule Britannia,” 
composed, we believe, by M. Labarre, and performed by Mr. 
Wright. The rage for encores was carried to excess by the 
upper and lower audiences on this occasion. Mr. Sim Reeves, 
and Signor Tagliafico received the first compliment, in a noisy 
duet from Donizetti’s Belisario ; Miss Louisa Pyne came next, 
with the neat and graceful variations from Les Diamans de la 
Couronne, which were both neatly and gracefully executed ; 
then Madame Castellan, in the final rondo of the Sonnambula; 
then Madame Novello, in “Bel raggio;” later, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, in a ballad by Hatton, ‘‘ Good bye, sweetheart,” and 
lastly Herr Formes, in the other song of Sarastro /Zauber- 
flétte), with chorus and accompaniment of three trombones. 
The two last mentioned encores were unanimous, which was 
not precisely the case with one or two of the others. But the 
ladies and gentlemen of the chorus stood up for the honour of 
Yorkshire, and carried off the honours from the orchestra, 
and the principal singers, Italian, German, and English. 
Their execution of Festa’s beautiful and well-known madri- 
gal, “Down in a flowery vale,” was an absolute triumph of 





choral singing. Perfection is the only term to apply to it. 
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The audience, enchanted, we-demanded the madrigal with 
one voice. It was repeated, and even better sung the 
second time than the first. This time, the audience 
were fairly ‘beside themselves.” They shouted, cheered, 
and applauded, till the members of the chorus, pro- 
bably rather surprised at their extraordinary  suc- 
cess, were compelled to rise and go through the 
madrigal once more. There was nothing else particular to 
notice in the concert, except a melodious duet from Mac- 
farren’s Don Quixote, ‘‘Canst thou forego?” extremely well 
sung by Mr. and Mrs. Lockey; and Tagliafico’s spirited 
execution of the air from Don Pasquale, ‘ Bella siccome un 
Angelo.” The entertainment, in spite of the encores, was 
shorter than that of the previous night—and all the more 
agreeable for that. In noticing the first concert, we omitted 
to mention a clever and well-written trio (with chorus), 
“Ecco al fin la citta santa,” from a MS. opera by Mr. Lovell 
Phillips, which was very well sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Freeman, and Signor Tagliafico. It was greatly liked by 
the audience, and deserves notice, moreover, on account of 
its claims as a musical composition. There are not so many 
English works in the Bradford programme that one of real 
merit may be passed by without allusion. 

Up to the present moment the unpropitious clouds have 
continued to throw a gloom over the festival, and the rain has 
persisted in falling. The streets now are comparatively 
deserted, the majority of the out-of-doors people having, no 
doubt, felt sufficiently satisfied with the soaking they received 
yesterday, not to risk another to-day. In the hall, however, 
the assembly was much the same as that of yesterday; and 
though many were absent who, under other circumstances, 
would have been present, every place was let, and the Com- 
mittee of Management had no cause for complaint. The pro- 
gramme of to-day is miscellaneous, comprising Mendelssohn’s 
“Credo,” selections from the Creation and Israel, and Costa’s 
Baptismal Anthem. The “Credo” being an unknown work, 
its composer, from whose pen every fragment that now can 
be traced is eagerly looked for, excited the greatest curiosity 
and interest. Luckily it opened the performance, which leaves 
time to say afew words about it. According to the books, “it 
was presented to the Festival Committee by the representatives 
of the late composer.” For ‘ presented” it may be presumed 
‘“‘lent” should be substituted, since it cannot be supposed for 
an instant that so fine a work should remain in manuscript, lost 
to the numberless admirers of Mendelssohn’s genius. We 
believe it was in the Sistine Chapel at Rome that Mendelssohn 
was inspired with the idea of writing this “Credo;” and if 
such be the case, it must be an earlier work than was sup- 
posed, It consists of one movement, divided into three verses, 
beginning respectively (according to the English version) 
‘We all believe in one God, the Lord,” ‘“‘ And we believe in 
Christ, his Son,” ‘‘ And we believe in the Holy Ghost.” A 
slow and majestic fugue, led off by the bass voices, with an 
incessantly moving bass (in the Handelian manner) opens the 
first verse, which is expressed with a dignity that approaches 
the sublime. In the second verse the same kind of long and 
measured tune is given to the voices, while the orchestral 
accompaniments are now florid and elaborate. Nothing can 
be more impressive than the manner in which the sublime 
confession of faith is thus delivered from the multitude of 
voices. The third verse opens with a noble passage in unison 
for the male voices. At the words “Sins, when repented, are 
forgiven,” the full harmony of the choir is resumed, and the 
brass instruments come in with imposing grandeur. Through- 
out this verse the orchestral accompaniments become more 
and more elaborate, until the climax is attained with an effect 








as solemn as it is magnificent. The prevalence of the minor 
key thoughout (a frequent peculiarity of Mendelssohn) gives 
a certain sombre, almost melancholy character to the whole, 
but detracts nothing from its gravity and severe simplicity. 
The impression produced upon the audience (among whom 
were observed some relatives of the composer) was deep 
and serious; and a conviction that another noble contribu. 
tion to the treasures of the art, from the pen of one who 
had already given so much, was unanimous among those 
most capable of appreciating it. The execution was worthy of 
the music. Of Mr. Costa’s Baptismal Anthem (which is not 
the work we anticipated, but a recent production) we have 
only time to say that it was quite successful, and that the 
performance on all hands, solo singers (Madame Novello and 
Mrs. Lockey), band, and chorus, was the most perfect we have 
yet listened to at this musical festival. The anthem is short, 
and consists of a chorus, a solo, and recitative for soprano, a 
chorale, and a movement for soprano and contralto (soli), with 
chorus. The Creation, and still more the Jsrael in Egypt, 
gave the Bradford chorus singers another opportunity of dis- 
tinction, of which they availed themselves with credit, as 
might have been expected from their previous efforts. 
Sept. 3rd. 

The Bradford Musical Festival has terminated as it began— 
triumphantly. In the history of the great music meetings 
of England, this will rank among the most memorable. An 
important step was never more promptly taken—never more 
successfully carried out. The liberality of the arrangements 
left nothing wanting to guarantee the excellence of the per- 
formances; and the inauguration of St. George’s Hall will be 
looked back to as an epoch in the annals of Yorkshire. The 
addition of a splendid edifice to the public monuments of the 
West Riding was worthy the acknowledged munificence of the 
merchants of Bradford; and nothing remains to complete 
what they have so auspiciously begun but a realization of that 
which, according to the first paragraph of their printed cir- 
cular, originally suggested the projection of the building— 
viz., the innocent recreation and moral improvement of the 
humbler classes. ‘The series of performances which com- 
mence to-night, on a cheap scale of prices, under the double 
title of ‘‘Inauguration of St. George’s Hall, and People’s 
Festival’’—for which several well-known vocalists and the 
admirable band of the Orchestral Union, under the direction of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, are engaged—will be equivalent to laying 
the first stone of the good work to be accomplished. Its pro- 
gress may be gradual; but with steady perseverance the end 
will be attained, and an impetus given to the civilization of 
the operatives, the advantage of which cannot be overrated. 
The workmen are the bone and sinew of commerce, the bees 
that gather the honey, the hidden springs of that wealth 
which makes our merchant princes; and whatever tends to 
their mental elevation, health, and general happiness, should 
be promoted and encouraged, as being of the highest conse- 
quence to the welfare of the community. If the members of 
the St. George’s Hall Company bear this principle in mind, 
and zealously act upon it, they will achieve something to 
entitle them to be remembered. 

The selections from the Creation, which followed the MS. 
“‘ Credo” of Mendelssohn in the performance of sacred music 
yesterday, comprised the most popular choruses and airs in 
that oratorio. ‘The Heavens are telling,” and ‘ Achieved 
is the glorious work,” again exhibited the powers and fine 
training of the Bradford chorus; while ‘‘ With verdure clad,” 
“In splendour bright,” “On mighty wings,” ‘‘ Now Heaven 
in fullest glory,” and “In native worth,” were severally 
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Novello, Herr Formes, and Mr. Sims Reeves, in a manner that 
left nothing to be desired. Of Mr. Costa’s Baptismal anthem 
—which was composed for the christening of Prince Leopold, 
and performed at Buckingham Palace on the 28th of June, 
in the present year—there is little to add to what was said 
yesterday. Nothing imaginative, elaborate, or severely con- 
trapuntal is attempted in this work. Its characteristics are 
extreme simplicity, a natural flow of melody, and very clear, 
though by no means ambitious, instrumentation. The 
admirable manner in which it was executed proved the anxiety 
of all the performers, vocal and instrumental, to show their 
respect for the composer ; and had applause been countenanced 
at the morning performances, there is little doubt that Mr. 
Costa would have come in for a good share. The selections 
from Israel in Egypt were as much more interesting than 
those from the Creation as Handel’s sublime oratorio is more 
interesting than the lighter and less purely sacred work of 
Haydn. The stupendous choruses describing the miracles 
through the medium of which the children of Israel were 
freed from Egyptian thraldom—beginning with ‘They 
loathed to drink of the waters,” and concluding with “ He 
rebuked the Red Sea”—were marvellously sung; and even 
more striking, if possible, was the execution of the final chorus, 
part 2 (the song of Moses, recapitulating the wonders that 
have been already described), ‘‘The Lord shall reign for ever 
and ever,” where the double chorus came out with tremendous 
effect in the celebrated passage, ‘The horse and his rider 
hath He thrown into the sea.’ The solo vocal parts were 
allotted to Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, Madame Novello, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Weiss, and Herr Formes. The prominent points 
were the celebrated duet, ‘‘The Lord is a man of war,” 
given with great effect by Mr. Weiss and Herr Formes; the 
air, ‘‘ The enemy said,” which Mr. Sims Reeves sang so well 
that the audience set etiquette at defiance, and applauded him 
loudly ; and the soprano recitatives of Miriam, which were 
well suited to the voice of Madame Clara Novello, whose 
magnificent upper tones resounded through the hall like the 
trumpet of a prophecy. Nevertheless, with all the excel- 
lences we have recorded, it would have been preferable, and 
more in the spirit of a great musical festival, to produce Israel 
or the Creation entire, instead of “ selections” from both, 
which smacked too much of the “ monster concert” system of 
late years prevalent in London—greatly to the disparagement 
of music and musicians. Among the audience at this perform- 
ance were the inmates of the York Asylum for the blind, 
who, in answer to their petition to be admitted on diminished 
terms, were supplied by the Mayor of Bradford with tickets 
for free entry. Whether or not the deprivation of one sense 
renders another more keenly susceptible is for philosophers to 
diseuss ; but certainly those afflicted persons appeared to enter 
as thoroughly into the enjoyment of the music as if they 
themselves had been professors of the art. 

The third and last evening concert (thanks, insome measure, to 
a favourable change in the weather) attracted little short of 
3,500 persons to the hall. The coup-d’aid was indescribably 
brilliant—almost, indeed, without precedent. It was the final 
act of an entertainment which had never until now been given 
at Bradford; and all those who had missed the previous opportu- 
nities were determined to avail themselves of this. The perform- 
ances commenced with the overture and incidental music from 
A Midsummer Night's Dream (the incomplete ‘version of the 
Philharmonic Society—not that which M. Jullien is in the 
habit of presenting at his concerts) ; the overture to Guillaume 
Tell ddentnded the first part; the symphony in C minor began 
the second ; and the overture to Zampa brought the voncert to 
anend, The fairy music of Mendelssohn and the incomparable 





symphony of Beethoven were not played quite so well as might 
have been expected from such an admirable band ; the object 
seemed to be to get them over as speedily as possible. The over- 
tures of Rossini and Herold were faultlessly executed ; the first 
was redemanded, and the finaie repeated ; the last, but for the 
lateness of the hour, would have experienced the same fate. 
The two illustrious Germans were, on this occasion, fairly 
beaten on their own ground by the Italian and the Frenchman. 
Rossini’s overture is a masterpiece in its way ; that of Herold is 
little better than a set of quadrilles ; but, masterpiece or quad- 
rille, it little matters, since a perfect execution is sure to obtain 
applause, while an imperfect one will exposethe greatest works 
to the chance of being misappreciated. There was no instru- 
mental solo at this concert, which was a decided miscalculation, 
the relief afforded by a pianoforte or violin concerto being of ma- 
terial consequence in performances extended to so great alength. 
It was a general complaint that, in the course of three grand con- 
certs, there was not one concerto ; while, on the other hand, the 
duet for two harps at the first, and the fantasia for one harp at 
the second, both failed to elicit the approbation of the audience. 
The points in the vocal programme were Purcell’s “Come 
if you dae,” superbly declaimed by Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
encored with acclamation; the cavatina from Sonnambula, ‘“Come 
per me sereno” sung with artistic facility by Madame Novello, 
and similarly complimented ; ‘‘ Fra Poco,” from thelast scene of 
Lucia, by Mr. Reeves, also redemanded; and a ballad, entitled 
‘« The Slave Girl’s Love,” which was given by Mrs. Lockey, 
with the utmost feeling, and repeated in compliance with the 
general wish. Madame Castellan and Miss Louisa Pyne— 
the former in the cavatina from Linda, the latter in a florid and 
difficult, though by no means striking aria of Coppola—were 
highly successful; and there were other pieces, which call 
for no particular allusion. The National Anthem was 
sung after the concert, Madame Castellan taking the solo 
verses. A vociferous call, proceeding from the orchestra and 
chorus, and subsequently taken up by the audience, was then 
made for Mr. Costa, who came forward twice, amid the most 
enthusiastic cheering. The noise continuing, with no very 
definite object, the Mayor of Bradford, to whose exertions 
thefestival has owed so much, appeared upon the platform with 
the apparent intention of addressing the audience of 3,500. 
Under the circumstances, however, his worship found it 
impossible to obtain a hearing, and retired without giving 
utterance to the thoughts within him. The assembly then 
dispersed, and the first Musical Festival at Bradford—which 
is very unlikely to be the last—came to an end, with an éclat 
which was but an echo of the beginning. 

The accounts have not yet been made up, but the receipts 
from the concerts may be safely estimated at something more 
than £6,000, which we are informed, in spite of the enormous 
outlay, will leave a profit of upwards of £1,000. The energetic 
support of the townsmen has had much to do with the success of 
the meeting. The houses of Milligan and Co., Leather and Co., 
Addison and Sons, Cheeseborough, Rouse and Co., Henry, 
Broadbent, and other great commercial establishments, sup- 
plied their subordinates with admission gratis, and thus set an 
example well worthy of imitation. It is a fact deserving 
attention, that although so much ready money was taken, not a 
single base coin was detected. We can state, that it is already 
in progress to improve the ventilation of St.George’s-hall, which 
when this desirable end is accomplished, will be one of the 
most complete and splendid music-rooms in Europe, as admira- 
ble for its acoustical excellence as for its architectural beauty. 
At Leeds a new music-hall is in projection, on a still larger 
scale, and at Manchester another, for which already £30,000 
haye been subscribed. The latter is to have, we are told, @ 
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glass roof. If this be true, it will not serve for musical per- 
formances, and had better be used as a conservatory for plants 
and flowers. But let these, and twenty others in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, be suggested and carried out, Bradford 
will still enjoy the distinction of having built the first in 
Yorkshire, and of having revived, in the largest county in the 
united kingdom, those great music meetings which, for rea- 
sons utterly untenable, banished from York and its magnificent 
cathedral, have remained in abeyance for nearly twenty 


years. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT FOR ALL CLASSES. 


THE rotten principle of “ exclusiveness ” is fast finding its level, 
and that which a few years ago was not within the reach of the 
humbler classes of society, is now attainable with ease and profit. 
Old and comparatively selfish institutions are on the wane, and 
human progress has developed a new and good source of monetary 
investment, by which the careful artisan may profit in proportion 
with his more wealthy neighbour. In a word, the “ National 
Assurance and Investment Association,” established in 1844, at 
No. 7, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, is evidently taking the 
pas of most other Metropolitan Assurance establishments, from the 
fact of the new feature apparent in its management, namely, the 
founding a “ Bank of Deposit ” open to all classes irrespectively. 

During the nine years’ existence of this admirable institution, 
its steadily progressive influence has been sensibly felt by a large 
class, whose investments have been as profitable as they have been 
secure. The system is based on common sense and liberality, 
opening, as it does, the door for the artisan to enter, where formerly 
the wealthier portion of the community could alone gain access, to 
participate in the advantages of a return for capital. Added to 
this, the Company affords ample guarantee for security in its Board 
of Management and Trustees, amongst whom appear the names 
of wealthy Peers, Land-owners, and Bankers, and gentlemen of 
practical mercantile knowledge. Everything seems to be conducted 
on the broad principle of equity and liberality, which latter is evi- 
dent from the fact of the Bank of Deposit allowing interest on 
investments at the rate of five per cent. per annum payable half- 
yearly, a rate of interest higher than Government Securities, and 
not to be derived from any other Assurance Company. 

We should observe that the Association is composed of two dis- 
tinct and separate branches—the one comprising the business of a 
Bank of Deposit for the investment of capital ; and the other, the 
ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. Moreover, the advantage 
derived by the Association from the money deposited, arises en- 
tirely from the Assurance business brought to it by investment 
trarfsactions ;. in consideration of which, the Life Department bears 
the cost of management. Consequently, Depositors enjoy the entire 
profits yielded by their capital, free from any kind of deduction. 
Where can be found a similar advantage in any other institution, 
whether public or private? However, as the Prospectus states 
openly and clearly the principles of the “ Banking Department,” 
we refer the reader to its own words, which are as follows :— 


“The object of this department is to afford a safe and easy 
mode of investment, which secures equal advantages to the savings 
of the provident, and the capital of the affluent, and to effect im- 

ortant improvements in the present system of monetary economy, 
both as regards the security afforded to the public, and the rate of 
interest realized. 

“ The nature of the business transacted by ordinary banks, com- 
pels them to invest their funds in such securities only as are avail- 
able at call, and consequently yield but a low rate of interest, 
whilst the legislative restrictions imposed upon Savings’ Banks 
render their funds still less productive. 

“The plan of this Association differs materially from that of 
either ordinary Banks, or Savings’ Banks, in the mode of investing 
capital—ultimate profit and security being the main objects re- 
garded, the Board of Management principally employ their funds 
in loans upon vested Life Interests and other similar securities, and 
in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a class of securities 
offered almost daily to Life Assurance Companies, which, although 








not immediately convertible, it is well known yields the greatest 
amount of profit, combined with the most perfect safety.” 


Again, as to ‘‘ Security to Depositors,” the prospectus says :— 


“The capital stock, which is altogether distinct and separate 
from the depositors’ stock, together with the revenue, and con- 
stantly increasing funds of the Association, affords ample security 
for the due fulfilment of every engagement ; in addition to which, 
in all cases where money is advanced, it is the special business of 
the Board of Management (the parties most interested in the pros- 
perity of the Association) not only to satisfy themselves of the 
validity of the title, but also that the property greatly exceeds in 
value the sums lent, which in itself would afford ample security to 
the depositors. 

“To sum up, however, very few more words will suffice to’ show 
the advantages of this system. For each sum deposited a stock 
voucher is given, signed by two Directors, thereby insuring 
liability on the part of the Company. And with respect to the 
‘withdrawal of deposits,’ the following is at once precautionary 
and liberal :— 

‘« Money is not received for a less period than one year, and the 
Board of 5 aahanad aon have power to require six months’ notice 
before deposits can be withdrawn :—it being, however, one of the 
principal objects of the institution to unite a popular system of 
investment, with the greatest possible accommodation, the Board 
will, on application, under ordinary circumstances, dispense with 
notice, and allow parties to withdraw the whole, or any part of 
their deposits. 

‘The interest is payable in January and July, and for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
branch offices, or through country bankers, without expense.” 


Limited space prevents further enlargement on the im- 
portance attached to this institution as a medium for the 
accumulation of profit and comfort to the saving and intel- 
ligent working classes. Unquestionably with a capital of 
£100,000 fully paid up, the National Assurance and Investment 
Association has a fine field before it to establish a lasting 
memorial due to the founder of so popular a channel for the 
deposit of capital, small or large. ‘The public have of late 
had sufficient experience, unfortunately, in Savings’ Banks, to 
warn them of the danger and cruelty of such loosely-conducted 
establishments ; the more especially so when the Government 
repudiates all responsibility in the matter. The reform of an old 
and monstrous system, has, however, been left to an enterprising 
and honourable Company, in the form of the “ National Assurance 
and Investment Association,” the success of which is not slightly 
attributable to its able Managing Director, Mr. Peter Morrison, 
aided by noblemen and gentlemen of character, whuse exertions 
are evidently pointed to the right direction, and merit both the 
thanks and patronage of the working-classes, for thus affording 
the humble similar advantages to those hitherto enjoyed by the 


rich, 





Literary Review. 


THE PANTROPHEON. By A. Soyer. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 

M. Alexis Soyer, the industrious culinary “ Minister of the In- 
terior” of all nations, has, after a temporary rest from his former 
labours, awoke like a giant refreshed, and followed up his “Gas- 
tronomic Regenerator” and ‘‘ Modern Housewife,” by a work 
under the above title. The “Pantropheon” purports to bea 
history of food and its preparation, from the earliest ages of the 
world, embellished with forty-two steel plates, illustrating the 
greatest gastronomic marvels of antiquity; and we may observe 
en passant, that as nobody is a better judge of a good plate than 
M. Soyer, the plates in question are drawn and engraved in a very 
artistic and superior style.—Soyer has also done well to put his 
entertaining volume, handsomely bound in blue cloth, into a royal 
octavo form, since it treats right royally, amongst other matters, 
of the most expensive and princely entertainments of ancient and 
modern times. Moreover, the book is a veritable “blue book ”’ 
of cookery, garnished with materials far more relishing than all 
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the dry Government blue-books put together; and if Soyer inter- 
sperses his materials with an occasional joke, it is only in the 
harmless form of that sauce au naturel for which the witty author 
is proverbial at the festive board. 

t would be difficult to do justice to the researches of the 
author, or to analyze his book with any degree of justice—in a 
notice which, on account of limited space, denies us the ordinary 
privilege of entering into any critical detail; consequently it must 
suffice to inform the curious in gastronomic matters and the 
epicure, that every variety of animal and vegetable life is treated 
of with a practical knowledge of value to the general reader, while 
numerous receipts are furnished, most useful to the domestic 
manager. Then we have chapters about game and shell-fish, fruits, 
and the virtues of different herbs--beverages of all kinds, and 
hints about wines, sufficient to work the oldest connoisseur up into 
a state of feverish excitement. Indeed, one becomes almost intox- 
icated with the perusal about such delicacies, to say nothing of the 
reality of one of the gastromic regenerator’s feasts. 

Necessarily, in a work like the “ Pantropheon” the compiler 
has been compelled to have recourse to ancient books and authori- 
ties. As Soyer observes, the essay “has been slowly and 
gradually augmented with the spoils of numerous writers of an- 
tiquity, both religious and profane.” Indeed he has ransacked all 
nations, not forgetting classic Greece, the “beloved daughter of 
the gods.” Of course Soyer could not make his cookery com- 
plete without meddling with Greece (no pun), and, judging 
from some of his culinary illustrations, he must have been 
an ardent worshipper of the god Pan (no pun). Possibly 
it is from this ancient gentleman that he derives the title of 
his book—‘“Pan-tropheon.’’ Certes, Pan was no fool,—that is to 
say, he was not a Pan-cake,—for the heathen mythology tells us 
that, ‘when the Gauls, under Brennus, made an irruption into 
Greece, and were about to plunder the city of Delphos, Pan, in 
the night, frightened them so much, that they all betook them- 
selves to flight.” Thus was the Delphic city saved, somewhat 
after the fashion of the preservation of many an entente cordiale, 
through a Soyer banquet, by the aid of a pan! 

To speak more seriously, however, the lover of gastronomic art 
will have no reason to be disappointed after an attentive perusal 
of M. Soyer’s “ Pantropheon.”” In an historical sense alone it is 


valuable and highly entertaining, while in the more practical* 


point of view, as adapted to modern purposes, it is suggestive of 
a great variety of matters eminently useful to the private house- 
keeper and to the professed artiste. A comparison between the 
ancient bills of fare and some of M. Soyer’s banqueting cartes, such 
as those at the Reform Club, and the one at the York entertain- 
ment in 1850, affords ample materials for reflection on the part of 
modern: gourmets, who, doubtless, have so far progressed in civili- 
zation as to prefer a “ Salade de Grouse 4 la Soyer’’ to a plate of 
‘roasted dog,’’ as indulged in by the Greeks and Romans, albeit 
the dogs of our “ modern Babylon ’’—as insinuated by Mr. Charles 
a supposed to be convertible into delicious pork 
pes 


Provincial. 

Sovrnampron.—Madlle. Favanti’s Concert, under the direction of 
Mdme. Lucci Sievers, which took place at the Victoria Rooms on 
Monday night, afforded an opportunity of hearing, for the second 
time in Southampton, the celebrated singer, Mdlle. Rita Favanti. 
We had before given a favourable notice of the great powers 
peculiarly possessed by this celebrated artiste. The startling effect 
she produced upon her first appearance at the Italian Opera forms 
an interesting portion of the history of that great establishment. 
None of the singers who had preceded or followed her, ever pro- 
duced so sudden and so powerful an impression. It was the earnest 
effort of conscious ability, and seemed to command the approba- 
tion which it immediately obtained. Favanti became, by one 
brilliant effort, the reigning favourite of the season; every print- 
shop contained her likeness—every voice that could, repeated her 
charming melodies. She has just been delighting us with her 


exuberant style and tone, and the hearty applause with which she 
was greeted, showed that her great talents were properly appre- 











ciated. ‘Non piu Mesta,” and “ Una voce poca fa,” produced 
rapturous applause. Some pieces of compound music were 
delightfully executed, and the organ and pianoforte accompani- 
ments by Mdme. Sievers, perfected the harmonies with a skill that 
distinguishes the accomplished abilities of this first-rate musician. 
Signor Cimino was well received. A Buffo Duet, with Signor 
Salabert, and the never-tiring ‘“‘ Vadasi via di qua,” contributed to 
the cheerful pleasure of the evening; and we had the additional 
gratification of hearing two pieces upon the violin by our talented 
friend and townsman, Mr. J. Ridgeway.—Hants Independent. 

Brigaton.—Madame Taccani’s Concert came off last Monday 
evening at the Newburgh Rooms. It was most fashionably 
attended. The fair Cantatrice proved herself worthy of her repu- 
tation ; for the “ Una voce,” was sung with much ease and bril- 
liancy. The same may be said of Rode’s celebrated Variations. 
Madame d’Egville Michaw, elicited marks of approbation by the 
execution of two songs, one of them a pretty composition by her- 
self. Signor Lardelli deserves also favourable mention, for his 
excellent singing of an Air from Lucia. The instrumentalists were 
Mr. W. Cramer, (violin) whom we seldom have heard to greater 
advantage—his solo was encored. Herr Oberthiir (harp), who was 
highly applauded in his Solo, “The last Rose of Summer ;” and 
Herr Kuhe (piano), who played several of his own very effective 
pieces, and Schulhoff’s “ Bohemian Airs,’’ which latter he has 
made quite ‘ his own.” 

PLymMoutTH.—(From our own Correspondent..\—On Monday 
evening Mr. Mead made his first appearance this season in the 
arduous character of Ingomar, in the play of that name, and met 
with a hearty reception from a crowded house. On Tuesday, the 
epee play of Rob Roy was produced, and Mr. Mead played the 

ighland freebooter with an intensity of feeling and power which 
greatly added to the favourable impression he had made the night 
before, in Ingomar. Francis Osbaldistone met with an excellent 
representative in Mr. W. Eburne. This gentleman possesses a 
clear tenor voice, of good quality and considerable compass. The 
duet of “ Though you leave me now in sorrow,” with Miss Eliza 
Nelson, as Diana Vernon, was beautifully sung. Miss Eliza Nelson 
sang all the music allotted to her with perfect taste and artistic 
skill. Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and Major Galbraith, by Mr. John 
Saunders and Mr. H. T. Craven, were ably performed; and the 
piece—mounted with new scenery and appointments generally— 
was carried out with the correctness for which Mr. Newcombe’s 
theatre is so justly celebrated. The band, led by Mr. Henry Reed, 
was in every respect correct, and worthy the reputation he enjoys 
as a thorough and able musician. Mr. Reed has got his orchestra 
into admirable training, and few provincial towns can now boast 
of a more efficient cohort than Plymouth. The ballet of La Statue 
Blanche finished the evening’s amusement, in which Miss Kate 
Kirby and Madlle. Lavinia Berton distinguished themselves as 
dancers of the first class—On Wednesday, Palgrave Simpson’s 
drama of Marco Spada was produced, with new scenery and ap- 
pointments. It attracted a numerous audience, and met with 
triumphant success. 

Lrverpoo..—tThe fifth performance of the Philharmonic Con- 
cert, to which we have already referred, took place on Monday 
evening, the 29th ult., before an exceedingly large audience, every 
seat in the body being taken, the boxes well filled, and the galleries 
largely attended. Upon the whole, the concert was successful, 
though the illness of both Gardoni and Tagliafico, and the extreme 
nervousness of Mdlle. Bellini, detracted in some degree from the in- 
terest. An additional attraction was afforded by the performances of 
the clever boy-pianist, Arthur Napoleon, who astonished every one 
present by his playing. Though only eight years and a half old, 
he executed compositions which artistes of more mature years would 
find difficult, and rendered the works with an appreciation for the 
intention of the composers, displaying taste and executive fa- 
cility, whether in sustained chords or rapid passages and runs. 
There was an evenness in the execution often wanting in the 
playing of older performers, and all without any acting or gri- 
mace, the development ofa natural taste and feeling, without any of 
the over-tasked strength and painful contortions of infant prodigies 
or the clap-trap of a systematic “make-up.” 

The concert commenced with Mozart's symphony in D, which 
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was very well played throughout, It has been so often played at 
these concerts, however, that we could have preferred many other 
works of equal excellence which have been produced less fre- 
quently. 

The overtures were well played throughout. In Ewryanthe, as 
in the accompaniments to one of Mr. Thomas’s variations, and 
again in the song from Robert, beautifully sung by Madame Cas- 
tellan, the horns were deficient. Mr. E. W. Thomas, who, on 
appearing, was most warmly received by the audience and or- 
chestra, played a solo by Erust on the well-known air from J7 
Pirata, with his wonted ability. The principals sang a variety of 
airs, duets, &c., as well as their colds would allow. Madame Cas- 
tellan, however, being the only one to whom we can award un- 
mixed praise. She was in good voice, and looked and sang 
charmingly. Rossini’s “ Arpagentil” went charmingly, and we 
were particularly pleased with Silas’s song. It is melodious, vocal, 
and well-written. In lieu of the duet from Jl Crociato, the 
ladies sang a pretty duet, “ Dolce Conforto,” by Mercadante. 
The “gentlemen sang like artistes. Gardoni gave Donizetti's 
“Spirto Gentil” so well as to lead to an encore. As bad for- 
tune would have it, he was prevented from singing Blumenthal’s Ro- 
mance, The duetfrom La Favorita shared the same fate, and for a 
like reason Tagliafico’s cavatina from L’Eliser was alsoleft out. The 
concerted music went tolerably, the trio from Fidelio being the best in 
every sense; the quartet which concluded the concert being very 
slight. The choruses were excellent. Ford’s charming eal, 
“ Since first I saw your face,” was deservedly encored; light and 
shade had their proper attention, and a most satisfactory whole at- 
tained. ‘‘Come again, sweet love,” also went well; and Har- 
greaves’s four-part song had every pains spent upon it ; it is pretty, 
but not great. Spite of the cuts in the programme, the concert 
did not terminate till nearly eleven. 





Miscellaneous. 


Mr. G. Haywarp, leader of the Band at Cremorne Gardens, 
intends taking a benefit at that popular resort of amusement on 
Friday next, the 16th inst., when a variety of attractive perform- 
ances promise a large attendance of company. 


Surrey Zootoctcat Garpens.—The Marine Aquaria, exhibit- 
ing here and in the Regent’s Park, display the singular gradations 
by which nature connects the animal with the vegetable kingdom. 
The discoveries are recent, and little is as yet known of the in- 
ternal organization of these breathing plants and vegetable fish. 
Among the phenomena of the tanks at the Surrey Gardens, is a 
plant resembling a cuttle-fish, throwing out vegetable shoots on 
all sides, but supported by the first law of animal life—breath ; the 
body of the plant being in a state of deep respiration. Daily 
crowds attest the public curiosity in these singular phenomena, 
and the demand for further information on the subject. On Tues- 
day, the last flower show of the season was held. A gorgeous 
display of dahlias formed the point d’appui of the show. Among 
the best exhibitors were Messrs. Kimberley and Legge (both prize 
holders). The lance-leaved lily (lilium lancifolium), red, white, 
and speckled, exhibited by Mr. Gaines, attracted much attention, 
as well as some specimens of artificial flowers in wax. The gar- 
dens were thronged, and there was the additional discharge of 
fireworks usual on similar occasions. 


Otympic THEATRE.—Mr. Wigan, the new lessee, will com- 
mence his managerial campaign, Oct. 11, with two new pieces—a 
one-act piéce de circonstance by Mr. Planché, and a three-act play 
by Mr. Tom Taylor. The theatre will be newly decorated and 
thoroughly put into repair. We are glad to know that Mr. Rob- 
son has signed with Mr. Wigan, and will remain in the theatre. 


Moiie. WILHELMINA CLAvss has gone to Switzerland, where 
she intends remaining during the month of September. She then 
returns to London, and finally proceeds to St. Petersburgh for the 
winter. 


Mr. GEORGE Woop, of Edinburgh, has just returned from 





Italy, where he has been travelling in search of reinforcements for 
the Italian Opera Company, which is to give a series of per- 
formances during the Edinburgh season, at the theatre. 


Mr. T. M. Mupiz, the pianist and composer, is still in Lon- 
don. 

AMALIA Corsari.—It is reported that this charming lady and 
exquisite singer has retired into a convent inItaly. We hope the 
news is incorrect ; but, from the authority upon which we have 
obtained it, we are inclined to fear the worst. 


VIVIER.—We are requested to give a direct contradiction to the 
report that this wittiest of Frenchmen and most original of artists 
has embraced the Turkish faith, He lives at the Turkish Em- 
bassy, it is true; but when he worships, it is at a Christian shrine. 


Mr. SAMUEL PeRCIVAL gave a concert at the Egremont Hotel, 
last week. The room was crowded, and an audience able to 
appreciate good music proved by their applause the satis- 
factory character of the entertainment afforded. Independent 
of Mr. Percival, the following artistes appeared :— Madame 
d’Anterny (a vocalist resident in Egremont), Mr. Joseph Robin- 
son, Mr. Lidel, and an amateur violinist, who most ably seconded 
the exertions of his professional friends in a trio by Hummel; 
his tone and execution were good, and left nothing to desire. Mr. 
Lidel was as admirable as ever on his instrument, and, in addition 
to the trio, played his fantasia on William Tell faultlessly. Mr. 
Percival pleased us by his pianoforte playing; he may be ranked 
second to hardly ove of our local pianistes, good as several of 
them are admitted to be, and, in every point of view, executed 
some of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder ohne worte” as well as we have 
heard them. While in the concertante duet with Lidel, he was 
equally good. His flute-playing has lost none of its attractions or 
excellencies, and he again delighted his audience by his purity of 
tone and perfect execution. Madame D’Anterny sang Weber's 
scena from Der Freischutz well, but her voice hardly suited the 
room. She was better in the duet “ Mira la Bianca Luna,” with 
Mr. Robinson. ‘This gentleman sang ‘Il Mio Tesoro” well, was 
encored, and substituted Abt’s “‘ When the Swallows,” which he 
gives with sweetness. The concert was a success, and will doubt- 
less satisfactorily serve other ends, as Mr. Percival has lately 
taken up his residence at Egremont.— Liverpool Courier. 


Sir Micnart Saw Stewart, Bart., who has lately espoused one 
of the beautiful and accomplished daughters of the Marquess of West- 
minster, is entertaining a distinguished party of visiters at his beau- 
tiful seat, “ Ardgowan,” N.B., on the banks of the Clyde. Sir 
Michael, who is one of our best amateur singers, is not only 
acquainted with the modern Italian school, but shows also his 
talent in rendering the so much admired comic French songs of 
Levasseur, in a most perfect manner. Lastly, but not least, may we 
praise Sir Michael's singing of the always beautiful and melodious 
Scotch ballads. Herr Wilhelm Ganz, the pianist, who is at present 
staying at Sir Michael’s, accompanies this gentleman in his songs, 
and performs different morceauz by Vhalberg, Prudent, Chopin, 
and others. 


Mr. B. Conquest, the proprietor of the Grecian Saloon, 
announces his annual benefit on Thursday next, when, amongst a 
variety of entertainments, a new ballet will be produced under the 
direction of Mrs. Conquest. We heartily wish him a bumper. 

Joun Biewett.—We regret to hear that this popular composer 
died recently in one of our Metropolitan Hospitals, leaving a wife 
and family unprovided for. A subscription is about being entered 
into for them. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Drury LAne.—Our notice of the new doings at this theatre— 
Mr. Gustavus Vasa Brooke’s first appearance, Mr. Davenport 
in Iago, with various other dramatic novelties, is postponed 
until next week from press of matter. 
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M. A., WaRwicK.—We donot comprehend what the “ Red-hot 
Woman” refers to, and the allusion to the cake and the oven is 
quite beyond our fathom. The poem of ‘ The Bad Lot” is not 
in our way. 

BanBuRY.—The young lady is advised to study as much as lies in 
her power, and practise early and late. She is quite juvenile 
enongh to begin. We should be glad to advance her as far as 
lies in our power. 

M. M. B.—London is the only place in which M. M. B. can hope 
to succeed. M. M. B. must come to London. 








Now ready, in royal 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price One Guinea, with 
42 steel plate Engravings, 


SOYER’S NEW WORK, 


HE PANTROPHEON ; or, the History of Food and its Pre- 
paration from the earliest ages of the world. By A. Soyer. Containing a full 
description of the Art and Origin of Agriculture amongst the ancients, the various 
species of Cereals, grinding of Corn, various Mills, manipulation of Flour, Grains, 
Herbs for Seasoning, &c.; Animal Food, Poultry, Game, Fish, Milk, Butter, Cheese 
and Eggs; Water, Wine, Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Cocoa; Repasts, Feasts, 
Suppers amongst the Greeks and Romans; Antique and Modern Banquets Illus- 
trated ; and above 500 Recipes of Ancient Cookery ; and an account of the Medicinal 
Qualities attributed to Ingredients used in the Preparation of Food and Beverages. 


London ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





TO LADIES.—_THRE NEW COSTUME. 


MARIONS RESILIENT BODICE, 
AND CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 


Vocalists and others cultivating sustentation of the voice and the power 
and fulness of its tone will find these an invaluable acquisition. 


Figure 1.—Front view of the Corsaletto di Medici, having resilients in conformity 
with the movements of respiration. 


Figure 2.—View of the back of the Resilient Budice and Corsaletto di Medici, 
with the resilients in imitation of the natural arrangement of the muscles, and cor- 
responding therewith in the movements of the body. 

FAR SUPERIOR FOR 
. 
Health, Elegance, 
AND 
Economy, 
TO ANY 


STAY OR CORSET 


BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 





“Tt affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our Medical brethren who 
have borne testimony in favour of the above us¢ful invention, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.”—Editor of the Medical Circular. 

They combine F rmness with Elasticity, fit closely, fasten easil: in front, retain the 
orivinal symmetry of their adjustment, and are judiciously adapted to every varsing 
condition of the female form. L dies in heal'h, convalescents, and invalids wear 
them with equal satisfaction; and once having experienced the com.ort and advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary stays and their attendant evils. 

Under the open transverse work quilted silk, fine flannel, cr coutil is inserted at 
the option ot the wearer, preventing chilliness an the back, and promoting the 
general health. The additional resilients in the lower part of the tront are given in 
the Corsaletto only, 

Bodices of plain Coutil or Jean, with cotton elastic resilients, from 14s. to 20s. (chil- 
dren’s, 4s. tolls.) Corsalettos, from 21s. The finest silk elastic resilients are used in 
Bodices of best single Coutil, at 2ls.; Corsalettos, from 3ls. 6d. ; and Bodices of best 
double Coutil, at 25s. and upwards; Corsalettos, from 35s. 

LADIES’ RESILIENT SUSTAINING BELTS, of fine woven elastic silk, self- 
adjusting, without fastenings, and affording an agreeable and unvarying support in 
any temperature. Very durable, and wash well. Prices, from 21s. to £2 2s. 

ALL COUNTRY ORDERS SENT CARRIAGE PAID OR POST FREE, 

Enlarged Prospectus, with Tinted Illustrations, papers for self-measurement, &¢gy 
sent free, on receipt of two stamps for Postage. 


MESDAMES MARION & MAITLAND, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
54, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, HYDE PARK (nzaR THR MARSLE ARCH): 





PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 


THE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 


HILLIPS AND COMPANY, Tea Mercuants, of No. 8, 
Kixe WitttaM Street, Crry, give the Public the full advantage of the Redue- 
tion of Duty, as the following List of Prices will show :— 
GOOD CONGOU TEA 
THE BEST CONGOU TEA 
THE BEST IMPERIAL SOUCHONG ...3 8 —Former Price 
THE BEST MOYUNE GUNPOWDER ...4 8 —Former Price 
THE MIXED TEA at 4s. is now very superior Tea, and is strongly recommended. 


...1s. Od. per Ib. 


—Former Price 


THE BEST PLANTATION COFFEE is now only 


THE BEST OLD MOCHA COFFEE , ” 


For the convenience of our numerous Customers, we supply Pure Sugar at the 
following prices :— 


PURE WEST INDIA SUGAR, 4d. and 44d. SI. CROIX 5d. 


REFINED 5d., 54d., and 6d. 


All Goods sent carriage free by our own vans if within eight miles, and Tea or Coffee, 
to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any part of England by 


PHILLIPS AND CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 


A General Price Current sent free by post on application. 





When orders are sent by post, it is necessary to be very particular in addressing to 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, 
8, King William Street, City, London, 


As some inferior houses are in the habit of copying, not only the form and séyle, 
but also the wording of our price currents and advertisements. 





NEVER FAILING REMEDY. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


ERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 
Cure of an old Lady,Seventy years of Age, of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letrer 
from Messrs. Walker and Co.. Chemists, Bath. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir, 
Among the nun erous cures effected by the use of your valuable med cines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of «n old lady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles trom this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her le: tor many years 
and lately they increased to such an alarming extent as io defy all the usual re- 
medies, her health rapidly giving way under the suffering she endured. In this 
distressing condition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by the assist- 
ance of her triends, was enabled ‘o persevere in their use, until she received a 
perfect cure. We have ourselves been greatly astonished at the effect on 80 olda 
person, she being above 70 \ears of age. Wes’ all be happy to satisfy any enquiries 
as to the authenticity of this really wonderful case, either personally or by letter. 
A private inthe Bath Police Force, also, has beer perfectly cured of an old scor- 
butic affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it is 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks louul) in its praise. 


We remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 
April 6th, 1852. (Signed) WALKER & Co. 
T he Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following cases 


Sad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore head 
Burns Chilblains E'ephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ule-rs 
Lite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

toes aud Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Scre-+hroats Yaws 

Flies ings Skin-dise .ses 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor H:lloway, 244. Strand, (near Temple 
Bar,) London; and by all respectabl2 Druggists and Dealers in Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots at Is. 1$0., 2s. {d., 4s. Gd., lls., 22s., and 33s. 
each, There is a considerable saving by taliing the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each, 
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NEW MUSIC, LITTLE CLARINA’S LESSON-BOOK, 


+ 7 lw . 
COMPOSED BY MR. GEORGE SIMPSON, ‘OR THE PIANOFORTE, by G. A. Macfarren, » The object 
of this wo:k is to facilitate, by anew method of devcloping the subject, the tuition 
of very.young pupils in the practice of the Pianoforte and in the principles of Music, 
which incluce the rudiments of Harmony. The work is especially designed for 
household instruction, to enable mothers or sisters, if not to supersede a master, to 
fulfil that indisp bl quisite to infant. beginners of superintending their daily 
practice. The First Part is complete in itself, and the sub equent Parts will continue 
the subject, each up to some particular point, that will also be complete, without 
reference to what is to succeed it. Part One is now ready, consisting of forty-eight 
handsomely printed Music Pages in a neat wrapper, pr ce 28.6‘, Published by Rust 
and Co., Patent Tubniar Pianoforte Manuf*cturers and Musie Publishers, 309 (the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution), Regent-str: et, 





* The Black Box Polka - 
* Ditto ditto Waltzes 
* Ditto ditto Quadrilles 
The Overland Mail Polka 
Ditto ditto Waltzes - 
Ditto ditto Qua trilles 
The Standard of the Free. Song 
Beware of the Gipsies ¥ 
Maiden Beauty a6 
&e., &e., &e, 


Those marked thus * are founded upon an incident in Mr. Albert Smith’s ee Se ey eat 


“Mont Blanc.’ ss 
Published by D’Almaine and Co., London, where the whole of this popular P A T E N T H A R Ml 0 N i U M i] 


Composer’s works are to be had. iy 

THE NEW MODEL WITH EXPRESSION BY THE 

HAND.—This Instrument far excels all other Harmoniums, and is deemed to 

Mi U S | C A L p U BR L J C A T | 0 N S be the most perfect that can be made. It has been appreved and is now in daily 

N E W § | use by MM. Thalberg, Liszt, Lefebure, Wely, Madame Dreyfus, Madame Sievres, 

PIANOFORTE s. d, | &¢+, Prospectuses, with particulars and prices, may be obtained at Messrs, Cramer, 

is iF) 4 *- “+ | Beale, & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, who have en:ered into an »greement with Messrs. 

Willmer’s Allegro Scherzo, Op. 87 Alexandre, the inventors, for the introduction and sale of these instruments in 
——— Lyrics, Op. 88, Nos. 1, 2, 3 England. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Liszt’s Deux Arabesques - 
Berger’s Quella. Polka de Salone, Op. 4 
———— Tarentella, Op. 5 ° 

SIGNORS MARIO and GORDIGIANI.—The celebrated French 
‘2 Romance, “‘AIME MOI BIEX,” sung by Signor Mario, and composed by 
Signor Gordigiani, is just published, price 2s. 











- each 





No. 2, 


A 
° 


Notturno, Op. 6 - 
———— Preghiera, Op.7 - 
——— Reverie, Op. 8 - - 
———— La Melanconia. Valse Sentimentale, Op. 
Kriiger’s La Harpe olienne, Op. 25 . 


VOCAL. 


Crm bobo bo to Ge Db 
SCQaceococoaso 


Ge ire toe. 


25th Book of Gems of German Son; 
Or separately - . 
Parting in Spring. Esser - 
She of all that’s fair. Schumann 
The Ring. ditto 
The Woods. Franz - - 
Come, come tome. Kuhmstedt - 


IGNOR GORDIGIANI’S NEW COMPOSITIONS, as sung 

at his Grand Concert, July 20th. Imp» ssibile, Canto Popolari, 2s.; Emezzodi, 

Bolero, 2s.; Impressione, Canto opo, 2s.; La tiusa d’Inghilterra Album, dedicated 

to Her : ajesty the Queen, containing twelve new vocal pieces, price 21s., in a hand- 
some volume, 


SASAaA oo 


Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street. 





UDOLF NORDMANN.—The last composition for the piane 
N E W P | A q 0 M U S | C by this famous author is La Donnae \1obile, Mario’s celebrated song in Rigoletto 
with Variations, 3s.; also New Editions of the Nun’s Prayer, 3s.; the Ghost scene, 

or 2s. 6d.; the Greek Pirate’s March, 2s. 6d. 


MODERATE DIFFICULTY. ee oe . e 
x NX EW SCHOOL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Rudolf Nord- 
; “ 8 aé ” fantaisi H 4 mann.—Mario’s Buarcarolle in Rigoletto, with Variations, 3s. The Nuns’ 
ae: Perles d’écume,” fantaisie —T Prayer, a Romance. 3s. The Ghost Scene in the Cor-ican Brothers, 2s. 6d, Alvars’ 
Op. 63, “ Melodies Hongroises,” No.1, 2. each Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 2s. 6d. The above are written expressly to suit moderate 
—— Op.78, “Illustrations of the Arabian Nights,” Six Morceaux players, and are remarkable for melody, and brilliancy of effect. 
de Salon, each 
Op. 80, “Songs of the Olden Time,’ transcribed, 1 to 6. each 
Op. 81, Second Sct of Twelve original , ieces, ‘Our Youthful 
Days,’’ (Kinderleben.) 
—-— Op. 71, ‘Les Yeux Bleus,” ( Piéces de } 
**Les Yeux Noirs,’? | Salon. § 
—— “Ernestine.” Valse de Salon. 
—— “Theodore.” Idem 
—— Book 2 of Op. 74, “Hints on Modern Pianofore Playing.’’ 
LISZT, “Comorn.” Marche de Ragoczy. 
—— “Soirées de Vienne.’’ Nine Valses Caprices d’apres. 
¥. Schubert. each 2s. 6d, to 4 
——_Thesame in one volume. 25 
MAYER, (Charles,) Op. 174, ‘Spring Blossoms.” Dix Morceaux 
de Salon. each 2s. 6d. and 3 
. No. 3 of the above ‘A Toccato,” meets with the same success as rs 
a Grace,”’ No. 5 of Six Etudes Melodiques, Op.149, by Charles 
ayer. . + Te y 7 : 
EA siaeaiie IGOLETTO FOR FLUTE AND PIANO.—Just Published, 
SCHU ANB, (Robt.) “Reminiscences.” 43 Characteristic Pieces ‘*Two Mosaiques on Rigoletto,’’ by J. Clinton, containing the most favourite 
edited by Cipriani Potter. Parts | to 6, each 8 subjects, price 4s, each, forming numbers of ‘‘ Boosey’s Repertoire for Flute and 
TAUBERT, (W.) “Lays of Love.’ Fight Minnelieder. Piano. 
Nos. 1 to 8, each 1s. tol 


TEDESCO, (Ignaz.) Op, 61. Fourth Set of Three German Melodies. IGOLETTO FOR HARP.—“ La Donna e Mobile,” sung by 
— a ’ 


each ls, 6d. and 2 Sari 
WESSEL AND CO., 229, REGENT STREET. Mario; arranged for the harp by Chatterton, 3s. 
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NEW FRENCH ROMANCES sung by Mons. Jules Lefort. 
Price 1s. each, in ** Le Chansonnier du Jour,’’ a series of modern French songs. 
1 ‘Ma Barque.’’ 2. ‘‘Tais toi mon Coeur.’’ 3. ** Mon petit Enfant.” 4, “ Petite 
mousse noir. 5. Le Muletier de Calabre,’’ 2s. 


I OHLER’S CROWN and CRICKETERS’ POLKAS, price 
2s. 6d. each. The great success of these Polkas has induced the publishers to 
bring out a Second Edition of each in an easier form. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT ‘| HE ENGLISH FLEET POLKA, with a superb Illustration 

7 ’ of the great Fleet at Portsmouth, compose by Nelson Sydney, is published this 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. day, price 3s., Postage free. 

PERSONS desirous of Investing Money, are requested to examine ROGET enh PRUE). rier yaw, Covent euene: aie 
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the plan of the National Assurance and Investment Association, by which a high 
“2< Interest may be obtained, combined with perfect security. Printed and Published for the Proprietor, by MicHaEr SAMUEL MyYERs, of No. 3, 
‘ age and full information may be had at the Office, or sent, post free, on Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clspham Rovd, in the parish of Lambeth; at 
aatatanaea ? the office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, inthe parish 
7, St, Martin’s Pl PETER MORRISON, — of S\, Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addresse, 
a 7: fale re Managing Director. ost paid. ‘lo be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; 
Trafalgar Square, London H ickers, Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers, Saturday, September 10th, 1853, 








